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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.”’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


|.) Roget’s Thesaurus 
ROGETS || of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS | The Writer’s Most 
| F’ 


| Essential Book 


ENGLISH WORDS | M ORE necessary to effective style 


























tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
|| word for the meaning — for all the end- 
pa less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
‘His meaning was clear .. .’’. We stop. 


The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
° eet ; 
Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Are You 


mentally undernourished 
DP 


HERE’S a lot of talk these days 

about body building foods, foods to 
make redder blood, stronger muscles 
and more rested nerves—but what sort of 
mental nourishment are you taking in the 
rush and hurry of these busy days? III- 
chosen reading won't overcome that 
“tired feeling’’ of the mind, that flabby 
judgment of literary worth, that rest- 
less longing for something better. 


Here Are The Golden Vitamins of Literature! 


THE GOLDEN ‘BOOK is the solution to 
finding a real tonic for the mind. The world 
has always produced great thinkers, thinkers 
who could eloquently put their thoughts 
into words. From the great storehouse of 
past and present literary treasure, a group of 
masterpieces is chosen each month to bring 
you the only mental stimulus of its kind on 
the market. Mr. Lanier, the editor, is a 
connoisseur of good reading—you can rely 
on his choice whether it’s fiction, poetry, 
essays or plays. 








Anatole France, Irvin Cobb, 
Hardy, Edna Ferber, Stevenson, 
Homer, Conan Doyle, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Thackeray—an endless 
procession, but in THE GOLDEN 
BOOK you'll meet all the authors 
you ought to know. 








We don’t deny that the Golden ‘Book is of tre- 
mendous educational value—but it’s the kind 
that entertains and satisfies and freshens up 
your view point. The Golden Book is 
25 cents on the newsstands; how- 
ever, it’s a habit-forming kind of awn 
book and we advise you. to use 1-28 
the coupon below which ‘gives The 
you a six months’ intro- 7 Golden 


spe Book, 
ductory subscription 55 Fifth 


Avenue, 







4 I accept your Special 
7 Introductory Offer of 
six issues of the Golden 

4 Book for one dollar. 


COUPON GOOD 
FOR LIMITED 
TIME. 


MAIL IT 4 
4 


TODAY 
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The Eternal Hows 


How can I sell my literary work? 


How can I qualify myself to compete with 
professional writers? 


How can I remedy defects of 
early training? 


These and dozens of other questions 
like them, are asked of us every day. 
Why don’t you bring your problems to 
us? We promise you frank advice. 


It’s a certainty that we can help you. 
We are always ready to give helpful 
advice to those who ask it, freely and 
confidentially. What we have done for 
others, we can do for you. 





SIGN AND SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


WD THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
10-28 Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me full information on checked courses 


[-] Professional [_] Novel Writing [_] Essay Writing 
Story Writing [] English Review [] Verse Writing 
[] Article Writing [] Newswriting [] Play Writing 
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SERVICE 








| 


| Criticizing Prose | 





Rates for 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

00 


for 1000 words or less 


$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 


$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 

for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 


Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 
5c per line — minimum 


charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service | 


We also offer a typing 


service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 


songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 














O DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s DicEstT 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straight for- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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“Character Stuff”’ 


Herein Lies the Road to Escape for Simple Newspaper Reporters 
Into the Domain of Higher Journalism 


By HeENry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Current Articles in Century, Magazine of Business, Bookman, Mentor, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Ete. 


HARACTER stuff is altogether imper- 
sonal. You pick it up any and every- 
where, 

Again the notebook is suggested, for the 
simple reason that character stuff depends 
on the tiny touches that are so soon forgot- 
ten. 
ruin the 
career of a writer more quickly than it can 


Procrastination can budding 
any other career, I am inclined to think. 
Putting off jotting down things is fatal. 
Some of us have a faculty for retaining 
small notebook items for several days; 
others can not remember them beyond a 
single day ; while still others must set them 
down in a notebook immediately. 
Character stuff is very delicate and frag- 
ile. It is like a sudden glint of sunlight 
sparkling on a distant hill and quite chang- 
ing the character of the entire landscape 
in a memorable manner. The landscape 
sketcher or painter must limn that glint of 


sun at once, or it will be lost to him and 
his pad or canvas forever. 

Character stuff is like that. Furthermore, 
it is as common and as plentiful as the sands 
of the sea. The plainer, more unsophisti- 
cated, dead-and-buried a place is, the more 
it teems with character stuff. People do 
not have to do anything in particular to be- 
come good character material; they simply 
have to be themselves. 

The less a person is one of the common 
herd the more he or she is a “character.” 
It is pathetic to note that the moment peo- 
ple become self-conscious of the fact that 
they are “characters” they are self-doomed 
to acting a character part for the rest of 
their lives. The fat boy acts ludicrously 
fat; the dunce becomes unconsciously stupid 
with the bright eyes of a ridiculing world 
fastened on him; the awkward chap “spills 
the beans” the moment he thinks any one 
else thinks that he is awkward. There is 
a great deal of wretched truth in the axiom 
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that “people make us what we are’”—with 
the disabled assistance of ourselves, of 
course. 

That does not mean that the aspiring 
character sketcher must go about prodding 
poor pathetic characters into conniptions. 
By the time we come to limn them they have 
become confirmed “characters.” 

It does not matter where you live, there 
are characters galore in your town or neigh- 
borhood. You meet them daily. Some of 
them are wits and if you could note down 
what they said every day, you would have 
a literary gold mine. That is practically 
the way in which Mark Twain became a 
literary man. And we may add, that that is 
precisely the way that every other great au- 
thor before or since has maintained his own 
character as a writer—by faithfully report- 
ing the characters of others. Some of them 
may tell you, “Oh, no, I get all my char- 
acters from my imagination!” In which 
case their imaginations have fooled them 
and have looked over the shoulders of their 
minds and copied the mental notes they 
found written there, sketched from life. 

Plot, story, character—this is the au- 
thor’s stock in trade. All writers could be 
no better employed. Every sketch is so 
much fine gold to be put away and treas- 
ured. Even though the specific sketch is 
never actually used, the exercise and growth 
in facility gained through the character- 
sketching habit leads to steady progress as 
a writer of literature. 

Character depiction will give savor and 
personality to practically every form of lit- 
erary composition. It is nothing more or 
less than the humanizing touch injecting 
an interpretative bond of sympathy into 
otherwise “foreign” matter, making it un- 
derstandable and interesting to every hu- 
man being. 

~The student and sketcher of character 
soon becomes adept at character depiction. 
By constantly training and focussing his 
vision so as to see character, his talent be- 
comes microphonic and he comes to hear, 
see and feel fine nuances of character that 
ordinary persons never sense, although they 
recognize it instantly and with the keen de- 
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light of having something brought to the 
light of expression that had been but a tan- 
talizing impression, Through this process 
of intuitiveness, the student of character 
grows to see cities and towns and even 
countries as personalities, and learns to de- 
scribe them in a metaphorical line or so that 
illuminates them more than pages of dull de- 
scription could possibly do. 

“London sits in a perpetual fog by the 
River Thames like a blowzy old charwom- 
an, rumbling and grumbling in her uncouth 
way, with half the outside world calling 
upon her, seemingly delighted to make her 
acquaintance!” ‘Vienna today is like some 
notorious courtesan of a gorgeous past gen- 
eration, once famous for her voluptuous 
beauty, noted for her brilliant wit, renowned 
for her riches and luxury; who played fast 
and loose with all the political dandies of 
her day and was both their cunning mis- 
tress and charming hostess. But now she 
lies helpless and listless in her gaunt man- 
sion of a city, penniless and pitiful, deserted 
by all her lovers, harassed by jealous ri- 
vals, while an uncouth mob slouched about 
the ceremonial chambers, with money lend- 
ers in possession of many of her richest 
treasures.” 

Personifying places in this manner re- 
quires the writer to see things “in the large” 
and to exercise the imagination in a broad 
and lively manner. But seeing things “in 
the small” is equally important—and equally 
difficult. It is the primary stage wherein 
the student, literary aspirant and young 
journalist should pursue a continuous course 
of work. Every sketch garnered in a note- 
book will some day bear fruit. It is worthy 
of note, that in character study and charac- 
ter depiction lies the road of escape for sim- 
ple newspaper reporters into the domain of 
higher journalism. A note of character 
running through the young reporter’s copy 
and “stories” will sooner or later bring him 
recognition from the inner editorial sanc- 
tum. 

{ repeat, it does not matter where you 
are or where you go—character surrounds 
you on every side. While it is true that 
strange places lend a glamor to the people 
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depicted in them, it is equally true that com- 
monplace localities are being written about 
daily in ten thousand news sheets, and peo- 
ple never tire of reading about them. 

For example, what could be more com- 
monplace to New York readers than their 
subways that number a billion riders an- 
nualy. And yet you see the life—or “char- 
acter’—in the subway depicted day in and 
day out. Can anything new be told of life 
and character in the subway? Verily, yes. 
I have never sat—or more often stood—in 
a subway train that every one within reach 
of my vision did not provide a veritable cir- 
cus. It is kaleidoscopic, because the same 
delightful group of colors changes at every 
turn of a curve. Every subway car full 
of passengers is like a drop of sea water 
under the microscope—you will find a per- 
fect replica of the whole sea in miniature. 
In nearly every subway train is to be found 
the depths of tragedy and the heights of 
comedy, the void of sham and the teeming 
sense of life, the pathos of failure and the 
glamor of success. 

Here are a few random notes I have 
made—not in the subway, because that is 
physically impossible, but later, on my ar- 
rival at a spot where one might quickly 
sketch the unforgettable image of what I 
had recently seen and felt. For one must 
feel the genuine “character” scene as well 
as see it. 

“At 72nd Street a little Boy Scout enters 
accompanied by a big Boy Scout—28 per- 
haps—with a big head, too big, wearing a 
Scout hat. Little fellow is more grown up 
than the big one ever will be. One was a 
little man; the other an over-sized boy. The 
broad-brimmed hat sat foolishly on the top 
of his over-grown head. Both nice boys, 
but somehow there seemed no excuse for 
wearing this outlandish costume tonight in 
Times Square. Old Man—it is cold 
but he has no gloves—his hands are old and 


worn—he tries to gape delicately as he had 
been wont to do in his buoyant, perhaps ele- 
gant youth, but his fatigue is so overwhelm- 
ing that he does it noisily—he is so very 
tired and so sunken in by the burden of life 
—he tries to focus his attention on the peo- 
ple and the advertisements in the car, but 
inevitably a haunted look creeps into his 
eyes as though the spectre of Want were 
there directly before him. I am not 
worrying about that well-fed squandering 
group of workmen at the other end of the 
car always ready to cry “Wolf!” with their 
mouths full of roast lamb—but these old 
people who have served life, perhaps the 
best they knew how, and now cruel Age is 
upon them and they have nothing, nothing, 
nothing. How silly and cruel the con- 
ventions that forbade my going over to him 
and taking his thin hand and saying: ‘Buck 
up, old man! Here’s a dollar—I can spare 
it—I got it out of your world, the world 
that your aching shoulders helped to make 
go round. Cheerio!’ [Even if I could have 
done it, he would have been insulted at my 
offer. Such things are not done in civilized 
communities where impulses are suppressed 
and conventions are worshipped.” 

In other words, true “character” sketches 
are thumb-nail stories with a suggestion of 
plot. 

In your town—it does not matter where 
it is—there are little things like this: 

“The Little Dress Shop—There were 
three girls—one was businesslike, one was 
glum because she had to work nights and 
her heart was gnawed by envy at the 
thought of her friends just then dancing 
at some jazz palace. The third girl had 
just come in out of the pouring rain. She 
took my dripping umbrella—she laughed 
over everything and talked—she looked out 
at the hurrying crowds and gurgled—it was 
so funny; life was so funny. All business, 
all gloom, all fun. That is what these three 
pretty girls imprisoned at nine o’clock one 
rainy night in a Broadway shop saw in 


” 


Life! 
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The Creative Effort 


Talent is Not Magic - 


Authors are Made 


by Writing 


By Tuomas H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s and 


N THE wall of my office there is one 
and only one axiom for writers: The 
way to learn io write is to write, 

At various times I have written articles 
on the reason why stories fail to sell, but 
I’ve always had a secret feeling that the 
chief reason why wri/ers fail to become au- 
thors is—they don’t write. The road to 
failure in writing is paved with the bones 
studied writing, read 
and 


of “geniuses” who 
writing, talked 


wrote. 


writing, who never 

The explanation of most failures is that 
all of us who spill ink have a tendency to 
shirk the extremely ardous labor of creative 
effort. The only persons who say writing 
is easy are those who know nothing about it. 
And only those who overcome the inertia 
against starting the labor have any chance 
of being in the home stretch when the prizes 
are awarded the winners. 

And you—yes, you who say that this ar- 
ticle is not for you because you do write, an- 
swer this: “How many hours a day do you 
devote to your writing? Do you take the 
fullest advantage of it, and is it all the time 
you can give? How much copy do you ac- 
tually turn out in your office hours ?” 

I’ll answer for forty-nine out of fifty of 
you: “It’s not all you should turn out if 
you're to succeed. And yet you kick about 
not being successful. 

You sit down at your typewriter, and then 
after doing a page or two you decide that 
you are “cold” on the story and should flag 
your imagination by reading some work 
which is somewhat similar to what you want 
to do. Or you get up and hunt for cigar- 


ettes, go for the mail, write an outline for 


Editor of “Narrative Technique” 

the story and sit over it with a pencil with 
the intention 
begin, find a 
what his 


of strengthening it before you 
friend and tell him about it to 
see reaction is—anything to avoid 
the physical 
Alas! Here lie the bones of Jeremiah Kite, 
He was going to be an author—but he didn’t 


struggle, the creative effort. 


write. 


face the facts and 


Homer Croy, au- 


Successful writers 

tackle the job anyway. 
thor of a half-dozen novels including & best- 
“West of the Water Tower,” was 
once asked the question: “Is there an easy 


seller, 


way to write?” Answering it in the pages 
of The Bookman, he told of his efforts to 
find such a method and the result: 


“T happened to read one day that Steven- 
son would sometimes search for the right 
word for twenty-four hours. Ah, I said, that 
is the secret—the right word. I walked the 
floor and thumbed the dictionary; I ate with 
Webster and went to bed with Roget. ..... 
When I began to for the right word, 
only one in the universe would do. If I found 
it within thirty-six hours, I mistrusted it.” 


look 


Mr. Croy then goes ahead to relate hu- 
morously how he shifted from this method 
to the “flowing” writing of Arnold Bennett; 
then he heard that William Locke worked 
at night and so he gave up writing in the 
mornings and tried it when he should have 
been asleep. 

After that he deserted his typewriter and 
bought a stylograph pen because he heard 
Theodore Dreiser used one; this failed to 
bring success and he went out and bought 
a big drawing board, a pencil sharpener and 
several boxes of pencils, and tried to win 
success by using Booth Tarkington’s meth- 
od. Sharpening pencils was at least asso- 
ciated with writing—but it didn’t bring in 
the checks. 
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One day he heard that Don Marquis 
smoked a corncob pipe. Out the young 
author went with a good excuse to stop 
work. He bought a corncob and plenty of 
tobacco; then he changed the brand of his 
tobacco. The next step was to try to live 
on coffee because Balzac used quantities of 
it when writing the “Human Comedy.” 
You can imagine how much work was done 
between sharpening pencils, filling a pipe 
and making hurried trips for coffee. Then: 

“Psychoanalysis swept the country. I 
promptly fell for it. All I had to do was to 
lie down, close my eyes, go into a half-dream 
state, and novels would come to me. I tried 
it but it didn’t work. All I got out of it 
was a good sleep. Then I would go down and 
have a hearty lunch. It was the best vacation 
I ever had. There was only one thing the 
matter with it—the grocery bill. I had to 
give up subconscious theory and go to work. 

I have written three or four books by the 
old-fashioned, hard-work-toil-and-labor meth- 
od... . but I am still looking for an easy 
method of writing. When it comes along I 
want to try it—if I am on earth.” 

Croy is a man who recognizes his desire 
to shirk, who pokes fun at it, and goes ahead 
turning out manuscripts. The trouble with 
most of us is that we don’t have to write to 
live, and so we put off working and excuse 
ourselves for it. Here is the origin of the 
“starve in a garret” theory of authorship 
—not that the starving is necessary to suc- 
cess, but that nothing less than the danger 
of death by starvation will rouse the inert 
human organism to perform the huge labor 
of creating masterpieces. 

Recently a young woman went to a critic 
for help with a novel she wanted to write. 
She had a fund of knowledge about life and 
they worked out a good plot. “Now,” he 
said, “get to work. Send me copy in batches 
of about 20,000 words. Don’t try to polish 
it, that comes later. Send in copy.” 

Once or twice a week after that he would 
hear from her, long letters discussing the 
characters. Didn’t he think there should be 
such-and-such a kind of servant? The 
heroine in life was not exactly the girl she 
wanted to use; couldn’t she be manipulated 


in this way—and she would rattle on. 





For a time the critic was patient. He 
recognized the symptoms but hoped she 
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would see for herself that she wasn’t making 
progress. At last he called her on the 
‘phone. 

“Listen,” he cajoled. ‘No more letters. 
No more outlines. The thing is either good 


or bad. It’s time for performance. Raise 
the curtain. Let’s start.” 

“Oh, but I’m—I just—” 

“Yea, I know. I’ve heard the groans 
clearly over here. Come on, let’s get going.” 

She’s writing the novel—and _there’s 


reason to believe it will sell. 

A friend of mine wants to be a writer. 
He labors over paragraphs, changing a word 
here and another there before he goes on 
to finish the page. Finally, he gets a draft 
finished. It lacks the proper emphasis and 
arrangement; his preceptor tells him so and 
demands another draft giving more drama in 
those weak scenes. “This is all right for a 
start, but keep working.” 

The novice is appalled. He clings to the 
manuscript. Can’t he save some pages? 
What’s wrong with this line? Can’t he keep 
the opening? And when he’s told the plot 
is trite, to throw the whole script aside and 
start another he wilts! He'll never 
be a writer if he can’t develop some pep. 

I know a number of popular writers who 
sell to the best magazines in the country, 
and they think nothing of throwing one 
draft of a story aside and starting another. 
The first stories they sold to the big maga- 
zines were written, complete, so many times 
that the total wordage would make a thick 
novel. After years of experience they are 
able to cut this excess by two thirds; but 
only after they have written several million 
words. 

One of these writers, a man who sells 
every story he turns out, is not as_ well 
known as he should be. 1 used to buy some 
of his stories when | was an editor at Col- 
lier’s; 
the big magazines—but he 1s almost forgot- 
ten between one story and the next. 


everything he turns out is taken by 


A few months ago I was talking to one 
of the biggest literary agents in the country 
and the man who handles this author’s 
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stories. E 


I asked. 


“What’s happened to 


“Nothing except that he won’t turn out 
stories until he needs money. He sits over 
his manuscript and polishes and polishes. 
He hates to turn one loose and start an- 
other. We plead with him; the editors plead 
with him; but it doesn’t do any good. I told 
him the other day I was going to do him 
a service I had never done for another au- 
thor—make the editors pay less for his 
stories. When he is driven to it, he can 
turn out both quantity and quality work ; but 


+] 


when he doesn’t have to . 
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All this means one thing to you. Decide 
what hours you can give to writing—and 
then write during that time. Don’t accept 
the invitation to the ball game if it comes 
during writing hours. Don’t be afraid you 
will lose your friends if you refuse their 
dinner and theatre invitations when accept- 
ing them will interfere with the hours you 
set aside for work. 

You have to choose what you want to be. 
And if you want to be a writer, sacrifice and 
work are necessary. Remember that par- 
ties nor friends nor critics can make a 
writer of you. 

The way to learn to write is to write. 





One Thing at a Time 


Discussing the Value of Standardizing 
One’s Photographic Equipment 


By A. H. 


BEARDSLEY 


Editor of Photo-Era Magazine 


N MY last article I mentioned the fact 

that in my military training in the Photo- 
graphic Section of the U. S. Signal Corps 
and Air Corps there was much which might 
be applied to the daily work of the writer 
with a camera. Perhaps the outstanding 
lesson of my military experience was that 
of the value of standardizing the technical 
work in photography. 

3v that I mean the importance of using 
a standard film or plate, a standard print- 
ing paper and a standard developer. The 
average individual is prone to try this or 
that film, plate, paper or developer if he does 
not obtain satisfactory results the first time 
with the equipment of his choice. Let it be 
understood that in making a plea for one 
thing at a time in photography I am not ad- 
vocating a slavish adherence to a set rou- 
tine indefinitely. However, I do feel that 


it is wise to stick to one thing until it is 
mastered, instead of turning to something 
else the moment unsatisfactory results are 
obtained. 


In the photographic work of the U. S. 
Army, it was soon found that if every pho- 
tographer in the service was to have the 
particular plate, film, paper or developer 
which he thought he should have, the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to carry a tre- 
mendous stock of photographic supplies. 
Obviously, the cost of such a procedure 
would make military photography prohibi- 
tive. As a result of much experimenting 
with the leading brands of photographic 
material, certain plates, films, papers and de- 
velopers were selected and became standard 
in the military service. Beginners and ex- 
perts were given the same material and 
taught how to use it. When the time came 
for officers and men to change posts, they 
could step into any darkroom and find the 
material with which they were familiar and 
with which they had been trained to obtain 
results. I am told, by those who know, that 
this plan resulted in a great saving and a 
gratifying improvement in the photographic 
work of the Army photographers. 
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If there is one thing more than another 
which military training teaches it is cleanli- 
ness of person and everything with which 
the individual comes in contact. Army 
darkrooms are no exception to the rule. 
Next to cleanliness comes orderliness. 
Every package of photographic material, 
and bottles which contain solutions, must 
have a place and be kept in that place. 
Whenever a darkroom is left it must be 
ready for the next person to use it. All 
trays must be washed and set up to dry and 
all refuse must be thrown away in contain- 
ers provided for that purpose. Every bot- 
tle of solution must be in its place and any 
needed material reported to the Supply Ser- 
geant. 

-All this may appear to be a rather arbi- 
trary routine, but the fact remains that the 
results prove the soundness of such meth- 
ods. It should be evident that in the Air 
Corps especially it is an expensive matter 
to make over photographs which may have 
been obtained many miles away. In short, 
failure—so far as laboratory work is con- 
cerned—must be reduced to a minimum. 
Hence, the importance of mastering one 
thing at a time so that the technical work 
may produce consistently reliable and satis- 
factory results. 





The matter of cameras and lenses has 
been taken care of just as thoroughly as 
that of the technical work. Certain cameras 
and lenses have been selected after exhaus- 
tive experiments, and Army photographers 
are required to master their use. It may 
be readily seen that with the hundreds of 
types of cameras now available there would 
be great confusion if some definite plan 
were not adopted. The Government has 
also selected one type of rifle for military 
use. Suppose that every Army post em- 
ployed a different model of rifle and size of 
cartridge, what confusion there would be! 
So, it is evident that in Army photography, 
as well as in other military work, efficiency 
is obtained by using and mastering standard 
equipment. 

What I have said should not be taken as 
a demand that the writer must adopt mili- 
tary methods in his photographic work. 
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Rather, my intention in mentioning my mili- 
tary experience is to point out a valuable 
lesson which we may all learn to our advan- 
tage. Certainly a plan which produces good 
results in one case should do so in another, 
provided the same conditions exist and sim- 
ilar equipment is used. One well-directed 
shot is worth more than a volley fired into 
the air because of poor aiming. If the 
writer learns to make each photographic 
shot count, he is saving time, money and 
effort. And the only way to make each shot 
count is to master each step in the photo- 
graphic process without leaving the beaten 
path until experience teaches that it is wise 
and advantageous to do so. After all, it 
is the picture that counts and is paid for by 
the editors. It may not be artistic nor origi- 
nal to tread the path of routine, but for the 
first part of the photographic journey it pays 
to do so. 

In most cases the writer has little time 
to devote to photographic experiments. 
When the time arrives for picture-making, 
he wishes to pick up a camera, select the 
subject, press the release and feel sure of 
a satisfactory print for the editor. The fact 
is that “business is business” in writing as 
well as in any other profession, and the 
camera is but a part of the equipment which 
must function smoothly in order for the 
business to become a financial success. 
There is no reason why this point of view 
should stifle genius, individuality or origi- 
nality in literary effort. There are compara- 
tively few of us who can wait for inspira- 
tion to come in time to enable us to pay the 
rent or the grocer. In order to make a liv- 
nig—let alone a fortune—from writing, 
there must be a consistent production of 
salable material. 

The writer should have regular business 
hours and go to work with as much—or as 
littlke—inspiration as any business man. 
Some of the most brilliant executives in 
large corporations go to their offices some 
mornings with but very little zest for the 
work of the day. Yet, after a time, they 
fall into step with the program of the day 
and soon are hard at work. In my experi- 
ence there are comparatively few days in 
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the week when my office is more attractive 
to me than the hills, mountains and lake so 
near at hand. On these glorious crisp morn- 
ings when there is a tang in the air and the 
sunshine dances on the lake, I feel that I 
am missing a wonderful experience by hur- 
rying on to my office. However, a half 
hour or so at my desk helps to get my mind 
away from diversions and to concentrate 
on the work of the day. I admit that it is 
not so easy as it might appear, but there is 
no other way to maintain profitable produc- 
tion. 

The more I watch the work of writers 
who have added cameras to their literary 
equipment, the more I am convinced that 
the majority should be one-camera men or 
I really believe that there will be 
pictures 


women. 
a greater percentage of good 
wherever one camera is used and mastered 
than where several cameras are available. 
Let me repeat that it is not my purpose to 
discourage my readers from acquiring as 
much photographic equipment as they may 
desire and can pay for ; but let them, at least, 
be absolute masters of one camera. Fur- 
thermore, let them apply the same thought 
to the film, plate, printing paper and de- 
veloper that they use—let them be master 
of one before they branch out into the hun- 
dreds of kinds, styles, speeds and brands 
now available. When the time comes that 
the writer can be as sure of getting a good 
picture with his one camera as the old fron- 
tiersman was to bag some game with his 
single shot rifle, then there is time to try 
other equipment and processes. 


As I understand the problem of the aver- 
age writer, it is a question of getting into 
production just as quickly as possible—be- 
fore one’s capital gives out! Hence, the 
more quickly the camera produces salable 
pictures and may be depended upon to do 
so, the better for the writer. Even in cases 
where there are ample resources and there 
is not the pressure of shrinking funds to 
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stimulate literary effort, I believe that a 
standardized one-camera photographic pro- 
gram will prove best until sufficient experi- 
ence has been had to know when and how 
to make a change. 

It is human nature to blame the tools in- 
stead of one’s self when there is failure. 
Very often we turn to tools of other makes 
and styles, believing that in them we shall 
find the help to success. It is only after 
many such vain attempts that we are 
brought face to face with the fact that we 
alone are responsible for our failure. Let 
me make it very clear that photographic 
products of today, made by any one of sev- 
eral well-known manufacturers, will give 
splendid results when used intelligently and 
Only 


in rare cases may it truthfully be said that 


within the limitations of the product. 


the photographic material or equipment is 
at fault. There is a marked difference be- 
tween something being at fault and some- 
thing which is being made to do that for 
which it is not adapted or intended. There- 
fore, if the one-camera program is to be 
adopted, it should be done with the deter- 
mination to see to it that the capabilities and 
the limitations of the complete equipment 
are clearly understood. 

This suggestion applies, as well, to the 
film, plate, paper and developer which is se- 
lected. It may safely be assumed that good 
results will be obtained with any selection 
equipment and material 
This being true, the 


of well-known 
which may be made. 
writer should not throw up his hands in 
despair, or disgust, the first time he has a 
poor negative or print. The thing to do 
is to get at the source of the 
quickly as possible; and, if the writer him- 
self is to blame, he should be honest with 


trouble as 


himself and see to it that the same mistake 
is not made a second time. I believe that 
the suggestions made in these random notes 
will work out to the advantage of any writer 


who will give them a fair trial. 
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Making the Swords Flash 


An Analysis of an Exotic and Romantic He-Man Story 


By LaurENCE D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors Checks” 


HEN, a few years ago, they said, ‘“Ro- 

mance is dead,” there was sore grief 
among many readers blessed with romantic 
temperament and literary taste. Romance, 
of course, never dies, but Romance, the 
magazine, the young and pretty sister of 
that sturdy he-man, Adventure, really did 
seem to be dead, in spite of the publishers’ 
half-promise that it might be brought to life 
again at some future date. One usually 
takes such promises 


ive place before. There was no other mag- 
azine just like it, making the same peculiar 
appeal to the same class of readers. I 
have good reason to believe that it means 
to carve out its own kingdom again, and 
that it will print many unusual stories of 
outstanding merit—the kind of stories 
which, for one reason or another, you 
wouldn’t see in the other fiction magazines. 
As this is a new market and a good one, 
the editor of the D1- 





with a grain of salt, 
regarding them as a 
pious hope rather 
than a lively expecta- 


Like many others, I 
could have viewed the 
demise of a dozen 
magazines without 
shedding the tears that 
flowed for Romance. 
It was a peach of a 
magazine during its 
rather short life. It 





Mr. D’Orsay has received a warm 
personal letter of appreciation of his 
analysis of the story, “Let’s Get Out 
tion. of This,” from Mr. Aley, editor of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

It seems that Mr. Aley taught Mr. 
Stokes, the author of this story, how 
to write stories, and furthermore, he 
says that the points stressed in the 
analysis are precisely those which he 
has always striven to hammer home 
in his lectures at Columbia University 
and subsequently in his preachments 
to contributors as fiction editor of the 


GEST very properly 
felt that an analysis 
of one of its published 
stories should be in- 
cluded in the series of 
articles on “Why the 
Story Sells.” The se- 
lection of the story 
was left to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Henry 
La Cossitt, the editor 


of Romance. By the 
“curse of coinci- 
dence,” to which I 


paid tribute recently 
in these columns, he 








printed different sto- Companion. 

ries, and every one of 

them was a good story 

and a darned good piece of writing. 


You had to write well if you wanted 
to “make” Romance, for its literary stand- 
ard was very high. And professional writ- 
ers mourned the passing of this excellent 
magazine because, like the other Ridg- 
way publications, it treated its contribu- 
tors with marked courtesy, consideration, 
and liberality. 

Well, Romance has come to life again, 
and it bids fair to be better than ever. 
Long may it flourish! It had a distinct- 


sent me the advance 
proofs of a story by Mr. Harold Lamb, 
“The Woman of Yarak.” 1 am placing the 
responsibility on Mr. La Cossitt in this 
way because I happened to analyze another 
story of Mr. Lamb’s in the August number 
of another writers’ journal, and praised it 
highly. I don’t want readers to think I’m 
logrolling for this excellent writer, with 
whom I am personally unacquainted. 
The story will appear in the December 
issue of Romance, which will come out on 
November 10. Readers should study it 
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carefully in connection with this analysis, 
for they will be able to learn much from it, 
whether they be professional writers or as- 
pirants who have not yet reached the pro- 
fessional ranks. Mr. Lamb is a recognized 
expert in his own line of fiction, which is 
“making the swords flash.” In these days, 
when so many two-gun men stalk across 
the magazine pages, he is one of the few 
writers of adventure yarns who has prac- 
tically no use for portable artillery. He 
likes swords, with an occasional battle-axe 
or mace. If he wants to kill a man at a dis- 
tance, he kills him with a crossbow bolt, 
Greek fire, or a stone flung from a man- 
gonel. 


In sending me the proofs, Mr. La Cos- 
sitt said frankly, “I think it a splendid tale, 
and believe it an excellent feature.” After 
I read “The Woman of Yarak,” I couldn’t 
help agreeing with him. There were many 
good reasons why he bought the yarn, but 
the chief reason was suspense. That su- 
preme selling quality is the outstanding 
merit of a story which stands out from the 
ruck of stories of its type. The characteri- 
zation, dialogue, and style are thoroughly 
good and the atmosphere is more than good 
—it is splendid. But the way Mr. Lamb 
keeps his reader guessing will command the 
admiration of many a professional writer 
who can do all the rest just as well as he 
can. And he does it, mind you, in a yarn 
which doesn’t profess to be a “mystery 
story.” Indeed, he doesn’t try to build up 
a mystery at all, but simply uses good tech- 
nique very deftly, and refrains from blurt- 
ing out everything in a hurry, as the inex- 
perienced writer too often does. 


As usual, Mr. Lamb goes to Asia. Like 
Alexander, he conquered that continent long 
ago with his adventure stories. But he 
doesn’t sigh for more worlds to conquer; 
he goes on conquering the same ancient 
worlds, the same Tartars, Mongols, Sara- 
cens, Cossacks, et hoc genus omne. As a 
general rule, Mr. Lamb has no more use 
for the twentieth and nineteenth centuries 
than he has for the lethal weapons of those 
centuries; but this is a story of the present 
day, with the scene laid in the mythical 
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Russian principality of Yarak, “east of the 
Urals.” Yarak is an inland empire with an 
uncrowned king, and its feudal hosts, made 
up of Cossack clans and Tartar tribes, have 
hurled back a Red army sent against them 
by the Bolsheviks’ Council of Safety. Since 
then, for nearly ten years when the story 
opens, the Soviet government has isolated 
this little imperium in imperio from the out- 
side world, thinking it cheaper to conquer 
it by the slow strangulation of economic 
pressure than by force of arms. 


But the story is not about Yarak’s strug- 
gle to preserve its autonomy and the old 
order of things. It is about the Prince of 
Yarak, the gypsy girl he wanted, and the 
Cossack ataman who wouldn’t let him have 
her. Although the time is the present day, 
the story has the medieval flavor so dearly 
loved by its author. All the fighting is done 
with swords. One chap draws a revolver, 
but he doesn’t get the chance to fire it, for 
the Cossack is too quick with his scimitar. 
Yes, there is a scimitar. Mr. Lamb wouldn't 
be happy without one. When he was a lit- 
tle boy, his parents undoubtedly gave him 
a toy scimitar to keep him quiet, or pos- 
sibly a yataghan. There’s nothing lamb- 
like about him except his name. He is 
probably the most tigerish of modern writ- 
ers. , 

The story is told in the first person by 
an American traveller, who was once mili- 
tary attaché to the American embassy at 
Constantinople, and met the Prince of 
Yarak, Anton Vasilivitch Strubanof, fifteen 
years before in Paris. But “I” is of no im- 
portance, and he makes the fact plain from 
the start. You can see, in the first para- 
graph, that the story is not going to be 
about “I,” but about Anton and Yarak. In 
articles in this journal and elsewhere, I have 
pointed out the terrible pitfalls of the first 
person story, and advised against its writ- 
ing in most cases, suggesting that the third- 
person-omniscient style is usually prefer- 
able. But, of course, like everything else in 
writing, it all depends on how it is done. 
Mr. Lamb has a very good reason for choos- 
ing the first-person method in this instance. 
He wants to tell of something happening 
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today which might have happened in the 
Middle Ages, and he can do it best by let- 
ting a modern sophisticated American see 
the medieval action and relate the story. 

Mr. Lamb, being a master of his craft, 
doesn’t hesitate to take heavy handicaps, 
run his race under them and win. In ad- 
dition to the usually detested “I,” he starts 
in the tale-telling style, giving a lot of ex- 
planations, retrospect, and ancient history. 
But he makes it all very interesting and en- 
tertaining’ and you can see that he is lay- 
ing the foundation work for a strong and 
unusual story in a most romantic and al- 
luring setting. It is one of those “on his 
way” stories, too—another handicap. The 
narrator is on his way to visit Anton at 
Yarak when the story opens. But there is 
an excellent reason for this. Not only does it 
help the suspense mightily, but it enables the 
author to “plant” his big idea, brought out 
at the climax, very neatly and thoroughly. 

Captain Reynolds, the “I,” chums up with 
a young Cossack at the “third station east 
of the Urals,” where he detrains for his 
journey by wagon to Yarak. This Cossack 
is some pun’kins—a he-man, plus. You 
suspect it when you first meet him, and you 
are quite sure of it by the end of the story. 
“These gray eyes, and the narrow, high- 
bridged nose and thin, downcurving lips 
made me think of a hawk. A hawk 
swooping down with curving claws.” Ata- 
man Sokol, military chief of a Cossack 
clan, is a swooper all right! He can use 
those claws, and carry off in them what 
he swoops for. 

He is going to Yarak, too; so they go to- 
gether, Sokol lording it over the intimidated 
old Tartar who drives them. Mr. Lamb 
uses this Tartar cleverly to plant in the 
reader’s mind the idea that Sokol really 
must be a devil of a boy, and to make that 
reader wonder what Sokol is after at Yarak, 
thus starting the suspense which is such a 
strong element in the yarn. Then, on the 
journey, comes the planting of the big basic 
idea, which foreshadows the dramatic con- 
flict. 

They pass one of those curious sculp- 
tured stone women of the steppes which, 
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according to one of many theories, “were 
left by a cultured race, long before the 
Christian era, in a great migration west- 
ward These images are revered by the 
natives, and the Tartar suggests that evil 
befalls the man who removes them from 
their places. The Cossack corroborates 
this, hinting that evil did befall a Russian 
governor who tried to do it when he was 
a boy. He adds, rather pointedly, while 
his hand caresses the polished hilt of that 
scimitar, “It is not good, barin, to carry off 
the women of the steppe from their place.” 


” 


They reach the stronghold of Prince An- 
ton. Although a crowd of curious people, 
male and female, flock to meet them, Sokol 
has eyes for only one. Mr. Lamb charac- 
terizes her admirably as soon as she appears, 
and makes her appearance strengthen the 
suspense. He has made us believe that the 
Cossack is dynamite, all ready to explode. 
Now he lets us see that the girl is the elec- 
tric spark. When it touches the dynamite, 
there’s bound to be something doing. For 
she is evidently a wonderful girl. We 
haven’t met Anton yet—only heard a lot 
about him and his autocratic power—but 
we feel sure that the sovereign Prince who, 
like the great Desmond of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, has a thousand willing maidens 
of his clan eager to catch his smile, would 
give them all for Nanka, the young Tsingani 
girl. One wonders what relation she holds 
to him, and what to Sokol. When Anton 
knows Sokol has arrived, surely the fur 
will fly. So the suspense grows. 

The Cossack breathes her name softly, 
and holds out his hand to her. She simply 
looks at him, snaps her fingers, shrugs her 
shoulders, and slips through the watching 
men into the palace. “No flow of angry 
words could have been more contemptuous 
of Sokol and his outstretched hand.” The 
Cossack doesn’t like it, of course, but he 
controls himself for the time being. 

They are hospitably received by Anton, 
and it transpires that the Ataman helped 
him against the Bolsheviks, begging in on 
the fight. There is a great drinking bout, 
at which Nanka sings. Anton proves him- 
self a fine, able-bodied drinker—one of the 
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boys of the Old Brigade, as the English 
song has it. He empties a ram’s horn of 
a quart of sweet champagne without draw- 
ing breath; and Sokol, at his challenge, does 
likewise, but does it more easily. Anton 
gets pretty mad when he sees that Nanka 
is singing to the Cossack youngster. 

“She crept close to him, her voice caressing 
him. Surely this barbaric girl, rejoicing in her 
song, wooed the silent warrior. Their faces, 
dark and passionate, made a rare bit of beauty 
against the wreathing smoke.” 

And ail the time we don’t know what they 
are, or have been, to each other. Thus Mr. 
Lamb guards his suspense. But we do 
know the girl is not the Prince’s mistress, 
for it has transpired that she and her uncle, 
a blind fiddler, would not come to the palace 
until that night, in spite of Anton’s offers 
of gold, although their gypsy band is 
camped near by. They came for nothing at 
all when Sokol arrived. 

The Prince orders the girl to dance, but 
she refuses on a whim. He flings her a 
purse of gold, which she thrusts into the 
blind fiddler’s hand, laughing contemptuous- 
ly. Anton snatches up his whip—he is 
good at whipping and kicking people—and 
he is going to lash Nanka’ and she is going 
to knife him. 

“The whip was flung up and back, and Sokol, 
leaning across the table, held it there. The 
men around me sprang to their feet and Anton 
turned to look, utterly amazed. The Cossack 
had caught the knotted ends of the lashes, and 
Anton’s lips moved soundlessly. 

“Prince,” observed the youngster calmly, 
‘only the husbands of these Tsinganis can whip 
them. I have reason to know that.’” 


Anton chews his beard, laughs, and orders 
Nanka out of the room, presumably to her 
bed. But when the drinking party breaks 
up, Sokol strides ahead of the rest, kicks 
open a closed door, and enters Anton’s 
sleeping room. Anton hurries at his heels, 
and so does the American who tells the 





story. 

“Anton closed the door behind us. The fire 
in the hearth roared high, flooding the room 
with its red glow. On the white bearskin lay 
Nanka, her velvet vest and shirt torn. Kneel- 
ing, Yavrol held her wrists locked behind her 
back. Beside him Haleb knelt, twisting the 
ends of the girl’s shawl tight behind her head, 
his fingers tangled in the thick dark tresses— 
he had passed the shawl over her chin and 
mouth, and was binding it fast when we en- 
tered.” 
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Now, what would the writer of the aver- 
age formula he-man yarn do with a situa- 
tion like that? Wouldn’t he make his hero 
rush upon those two assistant-villains, lug- 
ging the trusty scimitar from its scabbard 
as he bounds across the room to the white 
But Mr. Lamb knows a trick 
He holds his suspense 


bearskin ? 
worth two of that. 
and deepens it, incidentally getting in some 
fine characterization. 

“The steward and the swordsman were look- 
ing not at their master, but at Sokol, who 
stepped to Nanka’s side and smiled down at 
her. 

“Tittle eagle,’ he said softly, ‘you longed for 
your freedom, is it not true? You have flown 
far—far. But look! You have left the nest, 
eager to go up into the sky and sweep over all 
the earth, Now you have been caught and 
whipped and bound.’ 

“He signed to Haleb to loosen the shawl, 
and the Circassian obeyed readily enough. It 
seemed to me that Haleb was afraid of the 
Cossack, and that Sokol was not drunk at all. 

“‘Tt is not true!’ cried the girl, shaking the 
shawl from her. ‘I saw you ride up this even- 
ing, and I came to the house. I sang for you— 
there will never be a song in my heart for 
any one but you!’ : 

“*And yet you snapped your fingers at me, 
Nanka, at the door. The Cossack bent over 
her, his arms folded and his eyes smoldering. 
All at once, as if freeing himself from fever, 
he shook his dark head, breathed deeply. 
‘Come, Nanka.’” 

So they make love, after their own fash- 
ion, and settle their dramatic conflict under 
the shadow of the wing of Azrael—for, 
remember, Anton is in the room, with two 
of his armed retainers, and with many 
others within call. The Prince comes to 
life at the “Come, Nanka,” and _ orders 
Yavrol into action. The steward tries some 
gunplay, but Sokol is quicker on the draw. 
His ever-ready scimitar bites deep into 
Yavrol’s wrist, and the unfired revolver 
drops into the white bearskin. Then Haleb 
does his bit. He is a famous swordsman, 
but he doesn’t last as long as the proverbial 
snowball in the place which I’m told it isn’t 
polite to mention. So it’s up to Anton to 
do his own dirty work—if he can! He 
grasps his sabre, and they glare at each 
other. Then Mr. Lamb makes the swords 
flash in real earnest. 

“Anton’s restless eye sighted the revolver. 
He half stooped—reached for it with his left 
hand, and sprang back just in time. Sokol was 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Logic--As Applied to Story Writing 


A Scientific Analysis of Basic Human Appeals 
and Their Use 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Editor of The 


[' WE would reason after the manner or 
nature of the syllogism, we might state 
that every story writer—or the writer of 
every story—must establish first two propo- 
sitions, his major premise and minor pre- 
mise—in other words the Desire and the Ob- 
stacle. These, called the middle term, in 
syllogisms, form the basis for a conclusion. 
But in the story we elaborate the whole to 
four propositions, which include the strug- 
gle to overcome the Obstacle, and the Final 
Adjustment. 

In the major premise we have the Urge, 
the Want, the Desire; all words which may 
be reduced to a common factor, but which 
may be studied for their progressive differ- 
Urge is to press forward with force 
in any direction, while Want is to feel 
the need of, to require the aid or presence 
of, some certain thing or person. As Want, 
the Desire is intensified into longing, crav- 
ing, yearning, appetite, or passion. 





ences. 


Here we have the fundamentals of every 
When we come to the Obstacle, 
which may be the hindrance or obstruction 
in either a physical or moral sense, it may 
be a barrier (absolute ) or merely an impedi- 
ment (that which impedes, delays, ob- 
structs) ; then we have the struggle to over- 
come the Obstacle, and finally the Adjust- 
ment. 

If the Obstacle proves a barrier (abso- 
lute), the Adjustment will not be the much- 
desired happy ending. The Obstacle prop- 
erly may develop into a barrier, if it is de- 
sired to end the story upon a note of futility 
or of hopeless tragedy. But if a more satis- 
factory finish is sought for, the Obstacle 
must be overcome. And it is to these fac- 
tors, the struggle to overcome, and the over- 
coming, that all worth-while stories owe 


story. 
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their success; for both editors and readers 
are better satisfied with the stories that leave 
a good taste in the mouth, than with those 
that end with “ten dollars worth of dark- 
ness and despair.” 

The reason why fiction stories must be 
built upon these premises and carried out 
through the stages given, is because fiction 
is supposed to parallel and portray actual 
life. And life is made up of desires and the 
obstacles that hinder or prevent their- ac- 
complishment, and all successes in life are 
won through the overcoming of these ob- 
stacles, 

Above we have the entire exposition of 
the spirit, meaning and purpose of the short 
story. And if the writer can not rise to the 
point of creating both the Desire and the 
Obstacle, and has not sufficient ingenuity to 
show plausibly the method by which the lat- 
ter is overcome, he can not hope to gain a 
very attentive ear from his editor. 

While in the above paragraphs are set 
forth some of the technical principles upon 
which the construction of the short story 
must be based, we mean to reach more deep- 
ly than this. It is that the writer must be 
mentally equipped to the point where he 
is able to project his thought forward—be- 
yond the mere setting of the scene, invent- 
ing characters and incidents and welding 
these into a more or less complete and logi- 
cal narrative—to the point where his char- 
acters are confronted with Life’s real prob- 
lems—and their solution. Among these 
problems are the questions of right and 
wrong: right and wrong as they may affect 
one’s self ; as they may affect those who are 
near to one; and society and one’s relation 
to it. Honor, honesty, courage, self-sacri- 
fice, great love—all these furnish key-notes 
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to the problems that the fiction writer may 
attempt to solve; and of course we have 
also their antonyms—dishonor, dishonesty, 
cowardice, self-seeking, and hate. 

But the fiction writer who will most sure- 
ly win his way to the hearts of ed’tors and 
of readers will be the one who selects the 
broader humanitarian themes as given in 
our first list; who builds upon the cardinal 
virtues rather than their opposites. 

The greatest stories that we ever have had 
——the ones that have lived—have been those 
based upon humanitarian themes, stories in 
which the cardinal virtues have been em- 
phasized, and upon which the emotional 
force of the tale has rested, or those in which 
the opposite elements (which may have held 
predominant place in the major portion of 
the work) are finally overcome and dis- 
credited. 





ew * * > 


While it constantly is said that there are 
no new themes about which stories may be 
built, there are always new situations, new 
combinations of obstacles and the methods 
of their overcoming. And all the old set- 
tings have not been exhausted as to their 
vital qualities. 

It is a good many years since Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock began her exploitation in fic- 
tion of the people of the southern mountains. 
She was followed by others, more or less 
capable, until it seemed that every phase of 
that life had been portrayed. It became one 
of the themes that apparently had been writ- 
ten out. But now, after a period of some 
years in which these mountain dwellers 
rather have been left to themselves, comes 
a modest little woman, unknown to fame, 
and with her “Happy Mountain” captures 
the public and interests it again in the lives 
of the mountain people. This may be taken 
as an illustration of the fact that no locale, 
no class of people, no sort of incident can 
be wholly outworn in fiction’ provided it is 
handled with originality. 


Men have fallen overboard at sea a thou- 
sand times (in fiction) and been rescued. 
Yet “Man overboard!” is still a cry with 
which to stir the emotions of the reader, 
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as well as of those who witness the scene 
from the deck of a ship. All that is needed 
is to give it a different setting, a new com- 
bination of sentences and a new objective, 
which is to be reached by the use of different 
mechanism. 

Motor accidents we find galore in the city 
streets, on country roads, in the columns 
of our morning newspaper, and in fiction. 
For the latter use they are becoming out- 
worn. Yet they keep on occurring wherever 
carsrun. The motor car accident, and often 
its correlated incident of the meeting and 
reconciliation in the hospital, are classed as 
old stuff by the majority of editors. Still, 
the motor car, the accident, the hospital and 
the reconciliation all have their fictional uses, 
The one point to observe is that the com- 
bination of sequences should be new. 

And the motor car as a dramatic element 
is not confined entirely to its place in acci- 
dents per se. Mr. Van Dine in “The Green 
Murder Trial” used it excellently in the way 
of a climax, and to remove certain of his 
characters from the stage when they were 
no longer needed, and in a manner that was 
not at all accidental. 

So it is not the dearth of material over 
which writers must needs mourn, but rather 
the dearth of gray matter which will en- 
able them to use the material which lies 
ready at their hand. And in the use of this 
gray matter, here is a point to be observed: 
We know that any muscle of the body grows 
continually stronger by use. You may not 
be accustomed to sawing wood. If not, your 
muscles will be very tired when you have 
sawed through a six-inch hickory limb, but 
if you will do one tomorrow morning, two 
the next morning, and three the following, 
on the third day you will find your arms 
stronger and less inclined to ache than on 
the first day. 

So it is with any repeated gymnastic ex- 
And so it is with the use of the 
brain. The more stories one writes, the 
more one is able to write. The more com- 
plete one’s use of his material for fiction 
today, the more ready will he be to make 
still better use of it tomorrow. 


ercise. 
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“A System What Js” 


Can Poets and Punsters be Practical? Here is a Practical System 


Evolved by One 


By Witt1AM Ray GILMAN 


F COURSE, you have often read of 
men who are writing stories, humor, 
and timely articles from behind prison 
walls, so for that good and sufficient reason 
I’m not going to give you a few thousand 
word “thriller” on why I got into a peni- 
tentiary —and how! Nor will I give you 
a detailed account of how I started writing 
humor — if such it be —in a dark, gloomy 
prison cell that hasn’t seen a ray of sun- 
shine since Rameses rode a bicycle. Now 
if you’ll please dry your eyes, I’ll proceed. 
The sooner a magazine devoted to writers 
of all classes gets away from cut-and-dried 
success formulas of other writers and tells 
the how, why and wherefore of selling a 
product, the sooner that magazine will find a 
very warm spot in its reader’s heart. That’s 
why I doff my derby (less the rim!) to 
Weiter’s DiGest, and that’s why I sought 
admittance to its pages, not to give you a 
story of my success as a humorous writer 
in a prison cell, but as a humble brother 
scribe offering to the many humorists at 
large their crying need—A System What /s. 
But try as I will, I can’t get to the system 
before 1 give you a brief explanation of 
what The Fun Factory is and how it got that 
way, so despite your protest, here it comes. 





One year after I got into a Stutz that 
didn’t belong to me (which same action 
entitled me to the room and board I’ve 
been getting ever since), I received a letter 
from home to the effect that the family was 
in good health, but very poor finances. As 
the State of Ohio only pays her social out- 
casts — now isn’t that a lovely way of say- 
ing convicts ? — eight cents a day for labor, 
[ really had something to worry about! 
Why just think, if I’d send my earnings 
home every sundown with a special delivery 


stamp, I’d go in the hole four cents a day! 
Well, as I said, I had something to worry 
about and right away I began doing that 
little thing and kept at it until some six 
months later, when (now enter the hero) 
the prisoner who passes out magazines dis- 
tributed by the prison library, forgot that 
I read books and magazines on salesmanship 
and tossed a copy of Writer’s DiceEst into 
my cell instead. 

When I came in from work that evening 
and discovered the error I called that book 
passer everything but a gentleman! But I 
craved reading matter, so casually I ran 
through the pages of that WriTErR’s DiceEst, 
and to my surprise found that magazines 
bought—and_ occasionally paid for — 
humorous material. The more I thought 
this over the more I began to believe it 
might be a way out of my troubles. I 
would see. 

Managing to borrow a dollar for postage 
I opened fire on ye editors. The first batches 
came back so quickly that I got real peeved 
and mailed out more. They also anchored 
in the home port before the wind hit their 
sails. Finally I got down to the last ten 
cents of that dollar’s worth of postage and 
mailed my “last stand” with the same non- 
chalance of a gambler who yodels, “Shoot 
the works!” And right there hostilities 
started, for I threw a natural pass to two 
editors to the tune of seven dollars. 

At the end of my first year in this field | 
joined forces with Mr. F......, the poet 
laureate of our prison, and together we 
established The Fun Factory, now a na- 
tionally known institution of two—and if 
you desire references write Life, Judge, The 
Curtis Publishing Company, or any of the 
leaders. 








Finally it got to the point where we 
handled so many pieces of material that 
would eventually fit into the sixth or sev- 
enth publication we sent them to, that a real 
system became imperative. Then it sud- 
denly dawned on me that I was once a 
bookkeeping machine salesman and_ had 
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The second line on the card has the let- 
ters Re: (meaning regarding or a re- 
minder) and here I put a line that will 
remind me of the entire jingle. Now we 
reach Words in case it is a feature, stori- 
ette or article. Then Lines’ for poems, 
jingles, and such. We are now ready to 


Exhibit “C” 
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sold systems, so I went to work on one for 
The Fun Factory, and as Little Jack Little 
tells us over the air, “Here ’tis.” 

Exhibit A, ladies and gentlemen, is a 
small card 3% inches by 3% inches, printed 
as per the illustration. Now at the top you 
will see Title: Most Horribly Murdered 
(the first line of a four-line jingle that 
tan thusly: 

Most horribly murdered 
Was Algernon Case; 

He told her ’twas plain 
As the nose on her face. 














journey with this particular jingle, but first 
I want to tell you that I have a four letter 
code for every publication, which any writer 
can make. For example COHU is the first 
two letters of each word in College Humor. 

On August + the jingle went to America’s 
Humor, and wasn’t done right by the edi- 
tors. The same sad _ story applies to 
Calgary Evye-Opener, College Humor and 
Laughter. But now we see that it went to 
Judge on October 23 and there it stayed. 

Immediately upon receiving the October 
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23rd batch of material back from Judge, I 
pulled this card out of my file box, and 
now I'll tell you about the box. It’s made 
from a cigar box, and measures 35¢ inches 
in width by 2% inches in height and is 8 
inches long. This box will hold over six 
hundred cards. First in this file box is a 
tab card bearing the label JOKES, behind 
which I keep my ancient anecdotes. Next 
follows NEWS-BREAKS, EPIGRAMS, 
DITTIES, POEMS, FEATURES, or 
what else do you need? In the rear of the 
box I keep my new cards ready for use. 

Having pulled out the card, I lay it aside 
and pull out my Sales Journal (Exhibit C, 
which we'll get to later), and turning to the 
sheet for Judge, I enter the sale and tear 
up the card. If this card has not been used 
on both sides, I cross out the used side and 
return it to the space allotted for new cards, 
ready for use on the remaining side. Then 
I sit back and wait for the check, and when 
it arrives I also enter it in its respective 
column. 

But, when | sent Judge that jingle, some 
jokes and epigrams also went with it, so 
how did I know there was a jingle missing 
without going through the entire file? (1 
might say here that many publications hold 
out material without any word of accept- 
ance in the envelope with the rejected 
material. ) 

That brings us to Exhibit B, the mail- 
ing list. On October 28 I mailed Judge 
two jokes, two epigrams, and two ditties 
(which latter is another way of saying jin- 
gles and avoids confusing one with the J 
for jokes in the mailing list). Very well, 
when the batch came back from Judge | 
looked on the inside of the return envelope 
flap and saw that it went out on October 
23, so | opened the mailing list book and 
found that I sent them just what it says. 
When I count the returned pieces I find that 
I am a jingle short, and throwing back the 
tab “DITTIES” I rifle through the alpha- 
betically arranged deck and discover the 
missing piece’s identity, or Earhibit «1. That's 
all there is to it! 

Now Exhibit C. The Sales Journal will 
speak for itself. each entry having been 


21 
made in the manner described above. This 
sheet will show me at any time just what 
I have sold Judge, when, and the amount. 
When I make a sale to a new market, I 
immediately give it a sheet in this journal. 

Thus E.rhibits A, B and C, the whole sys- 
tem, will answer any and all purposes for 
any writer, regardless of his field, and the 
more work turned out, the better it is! Now 
about the cost. If it costs a few cents more, 
is it cheaper in the long run? Don’t ask! 

Exhibit A can be printed on a cheap 
grade card, both sides, and—you won’t need 
our firm name on it. Five hundred of these, 
enough for one thousand pieces, which 
should take care of you for many and 
many a day, shouldn’t cost more than four 
dollars. 

Exhibit B can be printed on a cheap 
grade bond, both sides, and punched for 
loose leaf rings, if desired. Now I'd better 
tell you about the lone letters at each col- 
umn head. J is for Jokes; E, Epigrams; 
D, Ditties or Jingles; B, Bad Breaks (some- 
times called news-blunders); P. Poems; 
F, Features, and S for a story or article. 
Let means that a letter went with the 
batch, if a check is in that column. Rej. is 
rejected and Acc. is the good news, while 
Am’'t is the total of the last named. | 
would say that a hundred of E-vhibit B, 
printed on both sides, will make a book suffi- 
cient to handle five thousand batches of 
manuscript. 

The cheapest way for E.rhibit C is to buy 
a loose leaf folder, blank pages, and rule the 
pages as per the illustration. I believe the 
headings thereon are _ self-explanatory. 
Reading from left to right on the Exhibit 
you will see that on June 19, 1926 I sold 
Judge a crossword puzzle, which was pub- 
lished in the July 10th issue, and for which 
I received a check for $25.00 on the 21st 
of September. 

But, brother and sister punsters, rhym- 
sters, or whatever you are doing to the 
poor, defenseless editors, there’s your sys- 
tem and you are welcome to the many hours 
that I spent evolving it. But—if it isn’t all 
clear to you, just drop me a line or two 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The War Story 


Must Have Powerful, Gripping, Suspensive Plot — Study the 
Battle Magazines for War Terms and Atmosphere 


By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


HAVE just read in manuscript form a 

war story written by a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject. The at- 
mosphere in that yarn was so realistic and 
vivid that one was tranced by it. This writer 
had most palpably had a share in the Great 
Fracas; he was writing from a poignant 
memory of his experience in Pershing’s 
army, and the effect on the reader was ad- 
mirable and gratifying in consequence. De- 
scription, setting, characterization and dia- 
logue were as good as the atmosphere, and 
if the plot had been the sort of plot that 
editors of battle story magazines regard with 
favor, the writer would have cashed in on 
his script without a doubt. 

But, he made several tragic mistakes in 
this yarn that ruined it as a good possibility 
for editors. 

First of all, he began with a description 
of the hero’s characteristics, stretching out 
that description to an undue and boresome 
length for a page and a half. He then de- 
scribed the leading character’s period of 
training in an American training camp, fol- 
lowed him aboard the transport, with a nar- 
ration of the soldier’s unpleasant experi- 
ences during the trip across, finally got him 
into the war area—and at last the real action 
of the narrative began! 

Now, no matter how dramatic and thril- 
ling the ensuing action might be, no matter 
in what spectacular fashion the yarn might 
wind up, an editor would instantly reach 
for a rejection slip after he waded through 
the first five pages of this story—if he 
reached page five at all. For the tedious 
beginning of the yarn wouldn’t give him 
much hope that the remainder of the script 
would justify continuing with it; all reader 


interest was killed instantly when the writer 
took so long to jump off into real action. 

But the boresome start was not the only 
mistake the writer made. He devoted a full 
eight pages of his script after the poor start, 
to the council of war held by the lieutenant 
of the company with his sergeants, wherein 
they debated the advisability of going over 
the top at a certain moment of dawn. True, 
while this debate was in progress, men were 
being shot down by enemy bullets from ma- 
chine gun nests and torn to pieces by shell 
fire, and enemy planes were circling over- 
head while crimson bursts of fire spurted 
down on the doughboys in the dug-out. So 
that the writer achieved a certain amount 
of suspense and thrills and drama while he 
described the debate of the officer and the 
non-coms. 

But this was not real action, neverthe- 
less. The atmosphere simply was charged 
with terrific danger, that’s all; nothing oc- 
curred during this part of the narrative 
which in the least furthered the story or 
got that hapless, surrounded company of 
Yanks, who were despairingly staring death 
in the face, out of their awful jam. It was 
only in the climax that the hero, who had 
been so strongly characterized by the writer 
in the beginning, justified the space which 
the latter had given him—and saved his bud- 
dies from destruction. 

As you can see at once, the writer had a 
very fine plot idea in this story, but he lacked 
the sure knowledge of technic which would 
have aided him to develop this good plot 
idea in its most dramatic form, so that the 
yarn would have spurted from its fast take- 
off to the climax at the speediest and most 
interesting pace. If, instead of starting with 
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his boresome description of the hero in 
the beginning, he had put him instantly into 
a suspensive, dramatic situation, without 
the needless training camp and transport 
scenes, and then piled crisis upon crisis un- 
til the heroic soldier rescued his company 
from what seemed sure death, in the most 
spectacular, courageous manner—if, in 
short, he had plumped that soldier directly 
into the battle area as soon as he began the 
yarn—he would have had a story! 
Luckily for this particular writer, he 
knows his battle atmosphere well and it will 
be a simple matter for him to revise this 
yarn so that it will be a far better bet for 


editors than it is now. 

But for the average writer, who perhaps 
is not acquainted with the events of the re- 
cent war at first hand, as is the scribe re- 
ferred to, the lack of knowledge of authen- 
tic battle atmosphere, instead of proving a 
handicap, may well be a blessing, for he will 
stress plot and action more as a result, and 
stand a much better chance of getting the 
war yarn accepted. 

This may seem queer at first thought. 
The war story, to stand any chance of ac- 
ceptance whatever, must be realistic to the 
‘nth degree, you'll say ; it must make the edi- 
tor feel that the writer knows the trenches, 
the machine guns, the fighting planes, the 
gas masks, the zero hour, the Boche and 
Jerry and Hun, the surprise raid in No 
Man’s Land—all the distinctive elements of 
atmospheric description—thoroughly. Ad- 
mitted. But if you depend on your realis- 
tic description alone, as the writer I am tell- 
ing you about did to put the yarn over, you'll 
be sadly disillusioned. In any story what- 
ever, plot and action may never be over- 
shadowed by mere atmosphere, no matter 
how well done, if the writer sincerely de- 
sires to please editors. And in a war story 
especially, you’ve got to give the editor a 
powerful, gripping, suspensive and dramatic 
plot if it is to sell. Your war yarn must 


not be a mere adventure incident winding 
up with a good climax—it must have sev- 
eral powerful and suspensive situations as 
well, in which the terrific tension increases 
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more and more until the final dramatic burst 
of fireworks. 

You’ve got to put your hero immediately 
into a dramatic opening situation. Then 
you must get him past that initial “jam” by 
plunging him into an even worse mess, if 
possible. And so on, with crisis piled upon 
crisis and the action and suspense intensi- 
fying by leaps and bounds until the climax, 
which should be a spectacular, logical and, 
if possible, pleasant solution of the hero’s 
particular dramatic dilemma. 

Avoid restrospect in the war yarn as you 
would poison! Past Action in a war story 
is the pitfall into which you will plunge with 
a sickening thud if you are not careful; for 
no reader of battle stories gives a tinker’s 
cuss for what happened before the action 
commenced; what he is vitally interested 
in and concerned with is present action, 
from the first moment to the last moment. 
He doesn’t give a rap about the preliminary 
training your hero has gone through before 
he got into the war area amid the Huns and 
the machine gun fire and the death-dealing 
enemy planes and the shell bursts, remem- 
ber that. Nor does it interest him in the 
least to read about the things that occurred 
on the transport sailing for France, when 
the poor doughboy who is your hero suf- 
fered sea sickness and homesickness and a 
few dozen other little things equally trivial. 

Your reader is aching for the Big Scrap 
—nothing else will interest him in the least. 
Therefore, give him the Holocaust of War 
in giant letters—make him thrill and dig 
nails into palms with the tremendous drama 
of fighting men embattled to death, with hu- 
man beings literally sending each other to 
Hell in a colossal, stupendous way via bayo- 
net and bullet and shell and shrapnel. Never 
was there such a gigantic drama for you to 
write about as the late war, and if you can 
master the formula for writing about it suc- 
cessfully, you will have an unlimited mar- 
ket for your war yarns for years to come. 
If your knowledge of war terms and atmos- 
phere is limited, study the battle magazines 
intensively. Any writer of ordinary intel- 
ligence with a retentive memory, reading 
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war stories steadily for a while, is bound 
to get the “feel” of them quickly enough ; 
the patois of the fighting men, the way they 
act in moments of peace and stress, mili- 
tary commands and movements, description 
of terrain and scenes and battle action—it 
will all come to you inevitably so that you 
can write the war story with a facility and 
a convincingness that will delight you. 
Give the editor a real plot—a meaty, 
obese, aggressive plot that fairly bristles 
with crises, unexpected complications and 
emotional and physical action, and you need 
not fear that he will reach for the stamped 
envelope that accompanies your script-— 
provided, of course, that you do not give 
him an old man with whiskers, hoary with 
age and moving along in familiar trails. A 
horrible example of the latter is the yarn 
in which the hero is a coward all through 
the narrative and then suddenly and uncon- 
vincingly turns into the stout-hearted lad 
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who saves the whole battalion from a terri- 
ble end. And another awful one is the tale 
of the war correspondent, always getting 
kicked out’ of the way by the impatient 
doughboys with whom he interferes, who 
gets the D. S. C. for some improbable feat 
of bravery, ditto. 

Your best method of telling them some- 
thing original and distinctive and outstand- 
ing—something new—is to write war yarns 
as utterly unlike those in the magazines as 
possible-—yarns with a new twist altogether, 
You are bound to get inevitable rejections, 
of course, because of hackneyed treatment 
of stories; but if you write skillfully enough, 
notes from editors will tell you exactly why 
they consider these duds trite, and you will 
inevitably profit by these abortions. After 
all, the only way a writer can succeed, with 
any type of yarn, is to write as many as 
possible and try them out on editors, you 


know ! 





Blunderbuss Writing and Selling 
Methods 


This is the Day of the Specialist — In Writing as Well as in Business 


By Haroip J. ASHE 


PECIALIZATION is making itself more 

evident in the writing and _ publishing 
business every day, to the sorrow of some 
writers and the profit of others. 

The time was when an author could write 
about a score of subjects, locales or charac- 
ters, and, if his work was professional, find 
it all acceptable to one magazine and its read- 
ers. Like the good old pioneering times of 
America, “them were the days.” And like 
some of America’s earliest settlers, who used 
blunderbusses, the writers of a generation 
ago could use blunderbuss writing and sell- 
ing methods to bring down their literary 
reward. 

Every day of my life I am thrown into 
contact with disgruntled young writers, 
whose efforts consistently come back to them. 
With but an exception or two, these writers 





are stalking literary markets with rusty, anti- 
quated blunderbusses, as it were—they are 
scattering their shot. The one or two excep- 
tions hunt with shotguns and bring down a 
little small game, now and then. 

These authors write what they please, and 
the editor be damned! I am charitable in 
saying that these writer acquaintances are 
obtuse. 

Granted that all of us must get the first 





four or five stories off our chests, irrespec- 
tive of what they concern, these writers of 
which I speak are far enough along in the 
trial-and-error school to have learned one or 
two writing and marketing lessons well. 
Alas, they have not. And alas, their num- 
bers are legion. 

Even though these writers are on a still 
hunt for big literary quarrv., should they 
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ever abandon their scatter-shot weapons, | 
am pessimistic enough to believe they will 
resort to squirrel rifles. 

These writers will send their manuscripts 
to the pulp-paper markets, but not until the 
stories have been to the Big Ones, from A 
to Z. When they start in on the pulp-papers, 
it’s the blunderbuss again that pumps the 
lead into the editor’s coat tails. They never 
wait till they see the whites of the editor’s 
be-spectacled eyes. They persist in cluttering 
up the mails with spent bullets and buck shot. 

One writer of my acquaintance consis- 
tently writes sea yarns that go the rounds of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial Re- 
view, and other Big Ones. [ventually, ten 
per cent of his stories bring checks from Sea 
Stories. I am under the impression that he 
wonders, first, why he doesn’t make sales to 
the Big Ones, and second, why Sea Stories 
takes so few of his yarns! Meantime his 
checks dwindle away for more buck-shot and 
powder. ’ 

“Why don’t you aim directly at Sea 
Stories?” I have asked him. 

“IT do,” he retorts. 

The next thing I know his latest story is 
on its way to the Post, and a reading of the 
carbon reveals that he had a sly eye cast to- 
wards the Post, throughout the writing of 
the story. 

Another acquaintance has written at least 
a half dozen stories, with which I am fa- 
miliar, no two of which could possibly sell 
to the same market. Does she know this? 
She most emphatically does not. As witness 
her record book, which shows that each one 
had made the round trip to the Post, Amer- 
ican, Colliers, Century, Red Book, Sunset, 
etc. She has heard that these magazines 
have certain length preferences, not to say 
other requirements, but she naively thinks 
they will change them for her. 

Will any one gain that for nine out of ien 
aspiring amateur writers, the pulp-paper 
magazines are the first logical market? | 
think not. Yet, with hardly an exception, 
this is the least understood market by these 
writers seeking checks. 

In the case of the pulp magazines, the 
necessity for specialization is evident even in 
the magazine names, as witness: Hest, [ir 
Ranch Sweetheart 


Stories, Romances, 




































Stories, Detective Story Magazine and Clues. 
No one but a moron would expect to find a 
ladies’ specialty shop retailing hardware, yet 
young writers hold that these literary spe- 
cialty shops are doing a general fiction mer- 
chandising business. 

There are forty-four pulp-paper maga- 
zines paying one cent a word and up for fic- 
tion, and a half dozen others to fall back 
upon whose rates are not quite so good. A 
big market indeed! Even the specialized 
names of the magazines themselves should 
prove inspirational for the business-like 
writer, whose brain is fagged. Out of the 
forty-four, there are only half a dozen that 
are not highly specialized as to contents. 
The half dozen include such magazines as 
Short Stories, Popular Magazine, etc., and 
they are specialized as to style and treatment. 
What chance, then, has the blunderbuss 
hunter in this big game field? 

The wise manufacturer takes inventory of 
his market for a given type of merchandise 
before he manufactures it, not after. Even 
then, he may be stuck with his product, or 
find it necessary to sell at bargain-counter 
prices. Anyway, he has taken the biggest 
precaution. So, must the ambitious 
writer, who hopes to have his ambitions rea- 
lized, seek to take such advance precaution- 
ary measures. 

Throw away that rusty blunderbuss! Get 
a high-powered big game rifle and go on a 
hunt for some specialized game. Let us take 
detective fiction for example; the same plan 
will work equally well when applied to west- 
ern, love, sex, confession, juvenile, or any 
other specialized type or style, or according 
to treatment, such as characterization, theme, 
plot, action. 
tective fiction are specialized, yet it is sur- 
prising, once a careful survey is made of 
their needs, how much each has in common 
with the others, with a notable exception or 
two. 

A study of this specialized market will 
reveal to the aspiring author the truth that 
specialization does not necessarily limit him 
to one market, only in so far as he deliberate- 


too, 


Yes, the magazines buying de- 


ly brings this condition upon his manuscript 
himself. 

In the pulp magazine field there are 
seventeen magazines specifically calling for 
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detective-mystery fiction. Ten of them even 
have names suggestive of their single need, 
the remainder use only one or two detective 
stories in each issue. This is a healthy, 
active market for any detective fiction spe- 
cialist, and does not involve the white paper 
magazines. If the writer but use common 
sense, he can frame stories that will have 
equal chance of selling to eight or ten differ- 
ent markets, which should be satisfactorily 
remunerative. 

First, the author studies length require- 
ments; mechanical limitation that any writer 
worthy of a check can abide by. He finds 
that the group of seventeen magazines will 
take any length. They will buy short stories 
from 1000 to 8000 words; novelettes up to 
30,000 words; serials from 36,000 to 80,000 
words. In short, if he carries his investiga- 
tions no further, he might as well go hunt up 
his blunderbuss again. If he clings to his 
high-powered rifle, he will find, however, 
that the very short short story demand is 
limited to one or two magazines, and that a 
like number can use the 8000-word length, 
whereas a 5000-word story will please all 
but one. Hence, he knows that he will be 
wise if he writes the 5000-word story. His 
next bit of wisdom will be shown when he 
stops at 12,000 words when writing novel- 
ettes. He will find 60,000 words the ideal 
length to appeal to the largest number of 
markets buying serials. 

Thus, while he is specializing, the author, 
by the simple consideration of magazines’ 
wordage requirements alone, is eliminating 
the so-called drawbacks of specialization, 
namely, fewer markets. 

Next, he will find what types of stories 
are commonly disliked by all. With but two 
or three exceptions fantastic stuff is out, 
while only a few want stories of witch- 
craft and black magic. 

Having found what the magazines do not 
want, he seeks their active needs. Flynn’s 
prefers regular police to be the heroes, while 
Clues, on the other hand, seeks stories with 
the amateur detective in the leading role. 
What would please one magazine, would be 
rejected in all probability by the other. He 
will find that Clues’ antipathy for stories 
featuring city detectives and uniformed men 
of the police force, is shared by several other 
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magazines, who are only reflecting a reader 
prejudice. He discovers that there is an 
urgent need for western mystery stories by 
at least two markets, Mystery Magazine and 
Triple-X. 

Were this mythical author to write and 
market under the old blunderbuss selling 
methods, he would concoct a story of 8000 
words (that only Crime Mysteries could ab- 
sorb), with a policeman as a hero (that only 
Flynn’s would be eager for), write in a slow- 
moving vein, and send it to Mystery Maga- 
sine (which publication demands action 
and suspense). By turns it would go 
the entire list of seventeen publications, not 
to mention the Big Ones, and fail to sell 
each time. 

Having heaved his blunderbuss into the 
creek, the author, after studying markets, 
will work along some such lines as these. He 
will lay his story in the West, develop a 
knock-out mystery, have a cow-country ama- 
teur detective solve the mystery, confine the 
story to 5000 words, and then mail it to 
Triple-X, 

What if he doesn’t hit the mark, you ask? 
Well, maybe the author needs more practice 
with his new weapon of offense. At least he 
will not be laying down a futile literary bar- 
rage with an antiquated blunderbuss that 
fails to hit the mark. 





The Optimist 

There seems to be no end to which we 
may not go in practising optimism—but 
there is a reasonable limit, beyond which it 
is ridiculous to go. 

Father—“Aren’t you ashamed to be at 
the bottom in a class of twenty-eight boys?” 

Willie—“Oh, that’s not so bad.” 

Father—“What do you mean, not s0 
bad?” 

Willie—“Suppose there were fifty boys.” 

—Kablegram. 








No Critic 
The Poet—‘Dash it—I can’t find that 
sonnet anywhere. Eustace must have 
thrown it into the fire.” 
His Wife—‘“Don’t be absurd, Algernon. 
The child can’t read.” 
—london Opinion. 
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Dramatic Characters 


Suggestions to Make Use of and Pitfalls to Avoid 


By JAMES NEPTHALI TRACY 


r MY recent article on dramatic action 
I pointed out that drama has three grand 
divisions, Cause, Course and Culmination 
and that each division has two parts. The 
Cause has the Inciting Event and the Re- 
solve of the main character; the Course has 
Advances and Reverses, and the Culmina- 
tion has a Climax, and a Consummation. 
Whether the drama is written up as a short 
story, novelette, novel, stage play or movie 
or not written at all, the 

three grand divisions and 


hopelessly extensive, complex and confusing 
unless we found a key that would unlock 
the door. The key to a knowledge of hu- 
manity is you, the fiction writer, with your 
rich stock of emotions and, perhaps, your 
rich stock of experience. 

Allow me to venture a hypothesis: Every 
individual has the traits and emotional qual- 
ities of every other person in the world, with 
these traits and emotions held in a dominant 

state or in a_ recessive 
state. Fortunately, I do 





six parts are always and 
present. 
either is absent the piece 
of writing is not a com- 
plete drama. 

I showed that the es- 
sence of drama is action. 


necessarily 


cember issue. 





If This is the second of a 
series of three articles by 
James Nepthali Tracy. 

The third, “Dramatic Set- 
ting,” will appear in the De- 


not have to establish this 
hypothesis, for humanity 
is directed by love, hate, 
war, self-preservation, etc. 

So in the study of per- 
sons the writer can dis- 


cover the motives and 








By action is meant acts or 
deeds that effect the cause, 
course or culmination. But we see that 
there can be no action without characters, 
and I shall try to classify and analyze the 
characters of fiction. 

First let us see who do not constitute char- 
acters. Persons met with in the world are 
not characters as herein intended. A per- 
son who is depicted in a piece of fiction in 
a way that he is recognizable as an individual 
of flesh and blood is not a character unless 
he engages in action that effects the cause, 
course or culmination of a story. 

So human beings are divided into two 
classes: persons who do not engage in the 
action of any story and characters who do 
so engage. The study of persons is the 
study of humanity, and the knowledge thus 
obtained is a part of the fiction writer’s gen- 
eral equipment. Such a study would be 


emotions directing con- 

duct by turning his eyes 
inward to find out how he himself feels 
about things and what motives cause him 
to do thus and so. In fact, emotions and 
motives that are totally foreign to one’s ex- 
perience are incomprehensible, and the hy- 
pothesis could help us out. For instance, 
an author may detest sheer cruelty, but back 
when he was a caveman he did enjoy cruel- 
ty and he did capture his wife by physical 
force. Therefore, if an author wishes to 
create a character who is essentially cruel, 
he may find in himself an unconscious and 
recessive love of cruelty, a trait of the cave- 
man or one derived from the primal im- 
pulse of hate. 

Otherwise cruelty could not be conceived, 
because we know nothing except by experi- 
ence. Then the author can seek for all of 
the good and bad traits that he cares to make 





use of and find them in himself as either 
dominants or recessives. Thus he has the 
key that unlocks the secrets in the hearts 
of other persons. Ile can study any per- 
son he chooses and understand enough about 
him to give him a role and thus make him a 
character of action. 

We have seen that a character engages 
in action which tends to shape some part 
of a story. In other words characters have 
functions, and they engage in action that 
effects the cause, course or culmination in 
one or the other of two ways. It is evi- 
dent that there can be but two classes 
of functioning characters, they must be for 
or against the main character. Otherwise 
they would be without function and would 
not constitute characters in a dramatic sense. 
Advancing characters are those whose total 
actions tend to advance the main character 
toward the goal. Reversing characters are 
those whose total actions tend to reverse 
the main character on his course. Either the 
advancing or the reversing characters may 
be good or bad, sympathetic or unsympa- 
thetic, according to whether the reader 
thinks the goal is right and desirable or 
wrong and undesirable. 

Macbeth’s objective was to kill Duncan 
and keep the throne by force. Now this ob- 
jective was neither right nor desirable, ac- 
cording to the ordinary reader’s standards, 
and he prays that Macbeth will have a 
change of heart or be agreeably prevented 
from perpetrating his intended crime. He 
sympathizes with Macbeth but not with 
Macheth’s objective. On the other hand 
Macbeth’s hired murderers excite our sym- 
pathy neither for themselves nor for their 
purpose. So when an author thinks in terms 
of sympathetic and unsympathetic charac- 
ters he gets into confusion, because a sym- 
pathetic character may function in either 
of two opposite ways. But when he thinks 
in terms of advancing characters and re- 
versing characters he is not confused, be- 
cause his terms are definite. 

Then a writer conceives a person and 
places him in action that advances or re- 
rerses the main character in his course to- 


ward his goal. Notice that Goal and Ob- 
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jective are not necessarily the same thing. 
The main character’s objective is the end he 
sets out to pursue; the goal of the story is 
the consummation that the author and the 
reader desire, and the goal may or may not 
be the objective which the main character 
sets out to achieve. In “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Romeo’s objective was to marry Juliet and 
that event was the goal desired by the au- 
dience. But in many love stories in which 
the girl is the main character her objective 
is to avoid meeting and marrying the young 
man, the goal of the story. Now the ad- 
vancing characters are those who advance 
her toward her goal, and in doing so they 
must prevent her from reaching her unde- 
sirable objective. 

The new writer should bear in mind that 
where the objective and the goal are self- 
exclusive, opposite and dissimilar, confusion 
is liable to arise. At first he can wisely 
avoid this confusion by making the main 
character’s objective and the goal of the 
story the same consummation. Thus he will 
see clearly which of his characters are ad- 
vancing and which are reversing the course 
toward the goal. 

The ebjective of Macbeth was to kill Dun- 
can and hold the throne; the goal was that 
he be prevented from reaching his objective. 
At first he was successful; at last he was 
defeated. But he had already committed 
the crime and outraged the reader’s pure 
desire for the goal of Macbeth’s not reach- 
ing his objective. Macbeth’s partial and 
temporary success in carrying out his crimes 
made the story a tragedy, and it became 
doubly tragic when he lost both the throne 
and his life. The new writer had better 
avoid tragedies and stories in which the ob- 
jective and the goal are not the same. 

Othello married Desdemona and his ob- 
jective was the goal of the story. He slew 
her and then himself and defeated the goal 
and the objective. This is a very dangerous 
sort of story for the new writer. 

It is confusing when the advancing char- 
acters occasionally join the enemy camp or 
the reversing characters come over and help 
out the advancing army. The main charac- 


(Continued on page 5d) 
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Turning News Tips Into Money 


What to do When a News Story Breaks 


By Francis Haze_ton WILLIAMS 


NE afternoon, about four years ago, I 
boarded an elevated train, bound for 
the far North Side. I unfolded a late edition 
of one of the afternoon papers and in the 
course of time reached the sport section. My 
eye fell upon an item devoted to the prelimi- 
nary prize awards of the American Bowling 
Congress, then holding forth in Chicago. 
Bowlers from more than fifty American 
cities had been credited with cash awards of 
varying amounts for their pin-crashing pro- 
clivities. At once I was seized with the sell- 
ing possibilities connected with such a story. 
As the train drew out of the loop I re- 
flected that news agencies in Chicago prob- 
ably would cover that item. As one of the 
higgest news centers of the world it was ade- 
quately protected from every angle. I knew 
that a celebrated bowling writer was covering 
the meet for a string of papers and that 
several free-lance writers were making “side” 
money out of the huge sporting event. | 
decided to pass up the opportunity in favor 
of a well-cooked dinner at home. 

But my conscience wouldn't permit me to 
loaf on the job. I got off at the next station, 
returned to the office, dug out Ayers’ News- 
paper Directory and kept a steady procession 
of messenger boys busy handling my queries. 

Anticipating a number of replies I began 
writing the stories as soon as the last of the 
queries had been sent to the telegraph office. 
It was well that I did. For in less than an 
hour another procession of messenger boys 
was invading my office. This time they 
brought answers asking for stories. That 
night I sold more than sixty dollars’ worth 
of news correspondence. The old hunch had 
worked with one hundred per cent efficiency. 
Not a single free lance or news association 
had handled the item. The inference was 
plain. It was of no value as a nation-wide 
story, and the free lance men had either 


slipped up on it entirely or had turned it 
down as I had nearly done. 

I wasn’t always so alert. I fell down com- 
pletely on one of the biggest news oppor- 
tunities of my career several years ago. I 
was working in a western Canadian city 
where a court action involving one of the 
big labor brotherhoods came up for hearing. 
There was nothing in the case to attract more 
than local attention, but the judgment handed 
down made it an international story. The 
judge ruled that the brotherhood was an il- 
legal organization, operating in restraint of 
trade, and as such could not go into court to 
retrieve funds which had been in possession 
of one of its officers. 

That story “broke” perfectly for a “clean- 
up.’ The decision was handed down late 
Saturday afternoon, too late for the last 
edition of my newspaper, but just in time to 
catch the big Sunday papers in the United 
States. I did not realize the value of the 
story and went home. 

On Monday when I reported for work my 
editor inquired how much I had sold on it. 
When my blank countenance gave him the 
answer he told me I had better get busy on 
it before it was too late. I sold a 1,200-word 
story to a city where the brotherhood main- 
tained headquarters and sold two copies of 
the judgment. In spite of my Rip Van 
Winkle oversight I made more than forty 
dollars on a story two days old. 

A free lance friend of mine in the same 
city picked up the paper one day and ob- 
served an item relating to the injuries re- 
ceived in a street accident by a gentleman 
from the South. He queried a paper in the 
Southern city and received a red hot reply 
ordering 500 words daily until the victim 
was discharged from hospital. He was one 
of the business leaders of that city, but even 
a business leader is not worth 500 words a 
day while convalescent. My friend kept the 
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paper protected and received fifty dollars for 
his work. 

A friend of mine in Chicago began send- 
ing out queries three or four years ago and 
business came in so fast that he quit his job 
and opened an office. Soon he took on an 

assistant, then a second and later he opened 
a bureau in another city. Today he operates 
three bureaus, apart from the home office, 
and he told me recently he had received an 
offer sufficiently large to enable him to pur- 
chase’a small daily. But he is sticking to 
the free lance field. He sells most of his 
stuff via the free lance route, by queries, but 
has become so well known to editors that he 
receives many orders. 

He covers all branches of news, but sport 
events provide him with the greatest returns. 
A basketball tournament, a football game, 
golf or tennis tournament brings him many 
orders, as do prize fights. Then, too, he 
keeps an eye on divorce courts and some- 
times covers speeches at conventions. In 
some of his bureaus he acts as special cor- 
respondent while the state legislature is in 
session. 

Established news associations like the As- 
sociated Press, the United Press and Inter- 
national News Service provide no competi- 
tion for the free lance news writer. They 
are interested only in national and state 
news; never in an individual story, unless it 
concerns prominent folk. 

If a story “breaks” in your town which 
you believe would be of interest to a news- 
paper in another city, consult Ayers’ News- 
paper Directory for a name of a paper and 
send a query something like this: 

NPR Collect 
Chronicle, 
Smithville, 
California. 

John Jones, lawyer, your city, seriously 
injured in motor crash. Can send 200 words. 
Want it? JONES. 

120 Jones St., Jonesville. 


The “NPR Collect” at the head of the 
message means that it is to go Night Press 
Rate, or Day Press Rate, Collect, and the 
newspaper is to pay for the message. The 
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newspaper will also pay the return charges 
on any message they may send, as well as 
telegraph tolls on the actual story. 

If the editor orders the story write it out 
fully as it will appear in the paper. Don’t 
skeletonize it. Telegraph tolls accorded to 
newspapers are so cheap that all editors pre- 
fer to pay the slight additional charge and 
receive the story in printable form. Skel- 
etonizing is used only for cable stories now- 
adays. 

Make a carbon copy for your records. At 
the end of the month send out a statement 
giving the date the story was sent, the num- 
ber of words and your charge. Here is a 
sample statement: 

Chicago, March 20—John Jones, promi- 
nent Smithville lawyer 

NN i064 Ave ou seman adee $2.00 





When your statement is headed by the 
opening words of the story and the date it 
was sent, the editor will experience no diffi- 
culty in checking with his records. Editors 
seldom expect to pay less than a cent a word 
for short news items, with one dollar as a 
minimum charge. 

If your experience with editors assumes 
large proportions you will come across cheap 
ones. I am sorry to have to state that the 
newspaper fraternity has its share of those 
who endeavor to get something for nothing. 
Some refuse to pay tolls on queries, while 
others will try to cut rates. Still others will 
use your tip to get the A. P. or the U. P. 
to get a story for them at no expense to 
themselves. Put these editors on your black 
list and keep them there; they deserve no 
consideration. 

These men are exceptions which prove the 
rule. Most editors have sold correspondence 
curing their earlier days and many still do. 
Consequently they believe in and practise 
the golden rule. They realize that you are 
performing a service in giving them a tip on 
a story which would be of benefit to their 
paper and they generally give an order. 

If you keep eternal vigilance the amount 
of extra money that can be picked up during 
a year will surprise you. 
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T. W. Huntington, Jr., director of the 
Italian Literary Guide Service, and editor 
of “The Italian Bibliography’ and “The 
Travelers’ Book of Verse,’ the latter an 
anthology of poems relating to historic 
spots in Europe, published this summer by 
Henry Holt and Company, sailed recently 
for Italy, where he will spend a year study- 
ing the lives and works of modern Italian 
authors. 





“Stone Desert’ was awarded the $30,000 
Argentine National Prize for 1927 which— 
following the award of the Royal Spanish 
Academy prize for his “Black Valley’—is 
another recognition of the ability which 
makes Hugo Wast the most popular writer 
of South America. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 





Marian Storm, well known editorial 
writer, who made her debut as a novelist 
this month with “The Gallant Came Late” 
(Putnam) is an authority on. Mexico. She 
was at one time personal secretary to the 
Argentine Ambassador at Washington and, 
for six years, special writer to the “old” 
Evening Post in New York. 





Italy is evidently interested in historical 
surveys of the progress of mankind toward 
organization for peace, for “The Road to 
World Peace,” by Oscar Newfang (Put- 
nam), has recently been translated into 
Italian. 





Professor Jack Crawford, who has been 
for nineteen years on the English faculty 
at Yale, has written a book that will be of 
exceptional interest to those people con- 


cerned in honest personal reading. It is 
called “What to Read in English Litera- 
ture” and will be published this month by 
Putnam. 


Alice Van I eer Carrick, author oft “Col- 
lector’s Luck in England” and “Collector's 
Luck in reel recently sailed for Spain, 
where she will meet her husband, who is a 
member of the Dartmouth faculty. Mrs. 
Carrick is responsible for many fluctuations 
in the antique market, and we may expect a 
rise in the price of silhouettes upon the pub- 
lication, late in October, of her latest vol- 
ume, “Shades of Our Ancestors: American 
Profiles and Profilists.” (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


Lucien Romier, author of “Who Will Be 
Master—Europe or America?” (Macaulay), 
a survey of European and American strug- 
gles for supremacy, has the honor of being 
the youngest man to receive a medal from 
the French Academy for his historical work. 
At the age of 28, he received this great honor 
for his “History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in France.” 

“Who Will Be Master — Europe or 
America?” is one of the most piercing 
studies of American culture, comparing 
with Andre Siegfried’s now famous book, 

America Comes of Age.” 





Dorothy Thompson, who was married to 
Sinclair Lewis in London last Spring, and 
who arrived in New York only a few days 
before the publication of her first book, 
“The New Russia,” has taken her hus- 
band’s. name, in spite of the fact that she 


(Continued on page 58) 
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By Harry E. FARNHAM 


You’re a dirty, disrep’table thing, you say, 
With scratches and scars on your frame? 

It’s true, I'll admit, yet you never would quit 
For it’s merely a part of the game. 


With copy to do, from the dullest of chaff 
To a nerve-twisting story of war, 

You bent to the test and turned out your best 
For the linotype’s ravenous maw. 


‘mill,” a mill of the gods, 
That grinds out the news of the day; 
A wreck on the sea; a judge’s decree 
Or a robb’ry and shooting affray. 


I call you a 
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There is laughter in every bar that you own, 
A sob in each key in your frame, 

In your ribbon, so worn, there are stories of scorn 
That would set the whole country aflame. 


———— 
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You're the log of the world; the pulse of mankind, 
That throbs with the pleasures of strife; 

You’re a pal, not a ban, to this newspaperman, 
Whom you’ve given the best in your life. 
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HE YOUNG writer who finds no small 

amount of slow, hard toil in his work 
begins soon to wonder just how the drudg- 
ery may be lightened and the muse speeded 
up. While he struggles with every ounce 
of patience and energy, suffering long de- 
lays between infrequent spurts of inspira- 
tion, his more fortunate brethren display 
a prolific quality that is little short of re- 
markable. Every week, every month, their 
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stories or articles appear as regular features 
of the magazines; every year their circle 
of readers grows wider and larger. 

What is the magic back of their unceas- 
ing productivity? What bottomless mine 
of ideas have they tapped? What high- 
powered mechanism do they control that 
enables them to grind forth endlessly ? 


in ti ee ° 


Usually two words suffice to describe 
what appears to be the marvel of high-speed 
literary production: “Systematic Work.” 





___—_ 


For it requires only a short acquaintance 
with writing as a profession to discover 


————T 


that regularity of application will accom- 


"eAigy nant ; 
plish inestimably more than spasmodic 
) rushes or infrequent attacks of inspiration. 
The present-day price of literary success in- 


volves some sacrifice of the social amenities, 

just as it demands, more than it ever has, 

a business-like attitude toward what, after 

) all, is as much of a business as manufac- 
turing, retailing or banking. 


At any rate, there is the constant urge 
to get the thing done and the only way left 
) is to do it with the least resistance. This 
entails uninterrupted steadiness of applica- 
tion and the reduction of writing to busi- 
ness principles. It means a great deal of 
concentration on the work in hand for reg- 
ular, daily periods, even though the amount 
of each day’s output may in itself be quite 





insignificant. 





This Business of Authorship 


Systematic Work — The Marvel of High Speed 
Literary Production 


By Marc N. 





GooDNow 


One is reminded of Anthony Trollope, 
who wrote some fifty novels after failing 
in numerous other ventures. On beginning 
a novel he set a time for its completion, even 
entering in his diary the number of pages 
he wrote daily. A page of his manuscript 
meant 250 words, and he was not only care- 
ful enough to count each word, but also to 
deliver his work promptly on the date 
agreed upon. No other author so delighted 
his publishers. 

Trollope not only scorned the theory of 
inspiration, but advised young writers to 
“avoid enthusiastic rushes with the pen.” 
He believed they should seat themselves, 
much as a clerk would do, and keep at their 
work until it was finished. As an indica- 
tion of what system and industry accom- 
plished for him, it may be said that dur- 
ing a periodsof twelve years Trollope hunt- 
ed twice each week, played whist daily, at- 
tended frequent social functions, enjoyed 
his holidays and yet produced more novels 
and articles of all kinds in periodicals than 
any of his contemporaries. 

There is no truer saying than that the au- 
thor is always in conflict with himself, but 
it is the one who harnesses his temperament 
and makes it do his bidding who finally 
reaches his goal. Mrs. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart once said, “I have to fight with myself 
to get to work. If I am riding in my car 
or out on the golf course, the mere thought 
of going back to my desk and keeping my 
hero moving on his way makes me frown 
with annoyance. It interferes with my fun 
until I make myself forget it completely. 
By adopting business-like methods of work 
in a business office high above the streets 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Rinehart has pro- 
vided a means of overcoming her natural 
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desire to play and has written consistently 
for many years. 

Among English authors, H. G. Wells has 
been noted for systematic work behind a 
tremendous output. He always has given 
his mornings over to literary composition. 
Of the earlier American authors, William 
Dean Howells may be compared to Wells. 
The room in his apartment in which he pro- 
duced his many fine novels and essays was 
once described as being as “severe as an 
ascetic’s cell.” Almost the only adornment 
was a typewriter. There, however, the au- 
thor of “Silas Lapham” and hundreds of 
delightful essays and travel sketches sat be- 
fore his machine the entire morning. 

Howells was constant in his devotion to 
work as well as business-like in handling 
financial matters. His record of more than 
seventy-five books seems to prove that writ- 
ing absorbed his daily life, though it by no 
means proved to be a severe strain upon 
him. He was once asked the old question: 
“Do you believe in inspiration?” and an- 
swered, quite sincerely : 

“T believe in the inspiration of hard 
work.” 

Constant, regular effort accounted for 
both the literary success and the prodigious 
output of David Graham Phillips whose 
“Grain of Dust!” was written eight times 
before he considered it ready to publish. 
Few figures in American fiction have been 
so outstanding as Phillips from the stand- 
point of systematic industry. He used a 
black pulpit or standing desk before which 
he stood from eleven o’clock at night un- 
til six or seven o’clock in the morning. 

Upon his death it was found that he had 
left six completed novels ready for publi- 
cation! And this amount of work had ac- 
cumulated in spite of the fact that his regu- 
lar rate of production was two novels a year. 
One of these unpublished novels represented 
the work of some seven years and contained 
four hundred thousand words. 

Among popular authors of today we find, 
more often than not, that business principles 
are in force. A great number of them do 
their work in downtown offices, spending 
either a certain time daily at their task or 
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setting themselves a daily “stint.” Peter 
B. Kyne, who spends most of his time in 
Hollywood, Calif., is a methodical worker 
with a high rate of production. He has an 
office in a business block in Hollywood and 
starts the business day at nine o’clock. His 
daily “stint” is written on a_ typewriter, 
treble spaced, and, with corrections in pen- 
cil, is turned over to his stenographer for 
typing. Mr. Kyne contends that an author 
does not depend upon inspiration any more 
than a dentist does. 

Montague Glass, creator of “Potash and 
Perlmutier,’ who lives in Pasadena, is thor- 
oughly business-like in his methods and 
manages to produce a great deal of material 
daily in the nature of short stories, plays 
and picture scripts. Frank R. Adams, an- 
other author of many plays, who lives in 
Los Angeles most of the year, rents a down- 
town office and goes to work like any busi- 
ness man. His manuscripts are written 
with a pen and later transcribed by a secre- 
tary. Stephen French Whitman is another 
writer living in Hollywood who follows 
systematic, business-like methods of produc- 
tion. Whitman’s peculiarity is to outline 
a story approximately in blocks of five 
hundred words each, and though he works 
slowly and carefully the daily “stint” en- 
ables him to achieve a fair output. 

Irvin Cobb has always maintained that he 
has a very simple formula or system for 
writing-——to sit before his typewriter from 
nine in the morning until noon or a little 
later. And yet in those three or four hours 
a day, Mr. Cobb has grown immensely pro- 
lific and popular. He confesses that he 
may not use every moment productively, 
but the point is that he follows his system, 
while the output takes care of itself. 

A severely business-like attitude toward 
writing characterized the methods of Gen. 
Lew Wallace, author of “Ben Hur.” Re- 
garding his method of daily application, he 
once said: 

“T begin to write about nine in the morn- 
ing. Keep at work till noon. Resume about 
one-thirty, and leave my studio at four 
The amount of work I produce varies 
greatly. Sometimes I write four hundred 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Authors and Publishers Guild of America 





The articles published in this 


department are interviews with 








representative Guild members 
Mrs. Car- is in no way part of my hobby,” she ad- 
mea L. Kest- mitted. “For writing has been my life’s 


ing, a member 
of The Au- 
thors and Pub- 
lishers Guild 
of America, is 
well known in 
Kansas City, 
where she has 
been giving 
original read- 

MRS. CARMEA L. KESTING ings, and writ- 

ing and direct- 
ing one-act plays for about three years. 
These readings are later published in peri- 
odicals and newspapers. 

A book of original short stories entitled 
“Repression” is Mrs. Kesting’s latest work. 
Regarding this book, she remarked: “It is 
the most ambitious thing I have ever under- 
taken. The frontispiece is to be done by 
one of our best local artists, and you prob- 
ably will hear of the book later. However, 
it will not be as prohibitive as the title sug- 
gests. I was quite interested in Mr. Uzzell’s 
‘Abnormal Psychology’ in a recent issue of 
the Dicest, as it did a great deal for me 
along the line of thought of this collection 
of stories.” 

In addition to writing short stories and 
plays, giving readings and directing plays, 
Mrs. Kesting has managed to organize an 
Author’s Agency. “This part of my work, 
however, is to eliminate ‘free’ advice and 





hobby and I have followed it just as fancy 
led. It ran away with me, this hobby, and 
has become a profession.” 

In closing, Mrs. Kesting confessed: 
“There is no necessity of my having a 
thought outside of bridge and the latest 
fashions, but I have a theory that we human 
beings are happy only when we are 
creating.” 

Mrs. Kesting would like to correspond 
with other members of The Guild. Her 
address is 1435 Drury Lane, Mission Hills, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Mrs. Viola Dennison-Gerwig, of Sunny- 
side, Frametown, W. Va., has been writing 
poetry for many years. In fact, she gen- 
erously admits: “I have written poetry all 
of my life, because I can’t keep from it. 

Her latest achievement, however, and 
one of which she is very proud, is the ac- 
ceptance of her poem, “In Memoriam,” by 
Carry On, the Canadian official organ of 
the Legion, for publication in its Armistice 
Number. 

Mrs. Dennison-Gerwig has also written 
one novel and has another near completion. 
She tells us: “I took up novel writing as a 
hobby with which to grow old gracefully.” 

Besides being a member of The Authors 
and Publishers Guild of America, she holds 
membership to the American Literary Asso- 
ciation. 
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~ WITH THE EDITOR ~ 





EAR VS. THE EYE 

The Literary Guild of America announces 
that arrangements have been concluded between 
the Guild and the Eveready Hour (WEAF), 
whereby the latter, a pioneer in broadcasting 
radio programs, will broadcast adaptions of the 
monthly selections of the Literary Guild. Only 
those books which lend themselves to radio 
programs will be put on the air, with appro- 
priate musical and dramatic effects. 

The plan is considered a distinct forward 
step in the progress of radio broadcasting. It 
marks the first definite movement by a national 
broadcaster to take advantage of the wealth 
of material for broadcasting contained in 
modern literature. It is also the first time that 
the publishing world will communicate directly 
with the book-reading and non-book-reading 
publics through the medium of radio. The 
Eveready Hour reaches a national audience 
through twenty of the most important stations. 

A number of prominent publishers indicated 
that this union of contemporary literature and 
the radio is a significant one trom the stand- 
point of both the publisher and the broadcast- 
ing industry. It is expected that the arrange- 
ment will prove a stimulus to reading and to 
book buying. 

How many times have you said: “Let me 
see it. It doesn’t register when I just hear 
it?’ How many times have you read aloud 
favorite passages in your beloved books, 
only to sense that they fall flat in their oral 
effect ? 

Is it true that the highly trained reading 
eye detects fine values, delicate shading and 
emotional qualities that the most sympathetic 
voice can not deliver? Are they blunted, 
and distorted by being spoken’ Is our 
mental conception of the tone and cadence 
of the written word too fastidious for the 
actual sound ? 

Can another individual interpret vocally 
our own reaction to a bit of written drama 
or sentiment ? 

How well the writer recalls his sense of 
resentment and loss at seeing Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn on the movie screen ! 
They were strangers. Imposters! Every bit 
of atmosphere and action fought with a 
mental image. The mind’s eye was out- 
raged. Is the mind’s car so sensitive? 





All this speculation is inspired by thoughts 
of the ambitious radio broadcasting pro- 
grams, which include the reading of splendid 
hooks, exceptional poems, and powerful 
plays. Mind you, this is purely speculation. 
It is our hope that intelligent selection and 
expert rendition will add to the value of the 
broadcast writings rather than weaken them. 
Think what it will mean to the Nation. 
Think of the huge groups who for the first 
time will be introduced to really fine writ- 
ings; will discover the thrill of winged 
words; will develop an appreciation for the 
ereat writers. 

Up go literary standards! 
climbs our national mental 
GREATER is the opportunity for authors 
of talent! 

More power to the literary broadcasting 
efforts. We want it to enjoy general popu- 
larity. But, just as a matter of interesting 
discussion, what do you think of the Ear 
vs. the Eye? 


HIGHER 


e rpaoeal 
average ! 


“KNOW THYSELF” REVIVED 
HE age old cry of “Know Thyself” 
seemingly is finding surprising return, 
due to the re-introduction (on a larger 
scale) of graphology. Those who have 
specialized in this particular form of char- 
acter analysis are claiming greater things 
for this rejuvenated science of script 
analysis. 
lt is an amazing thought that the big cor- 
porations of the future will hire and fire 
their employees merely on the strength of 
what their handwriting reveals. Yet, a step 
in this direction has been taken but recently 
by a prominent publishing firm. The em- 
ployees were requested to submit, to an 
expert, samples of their handwriting for 
analysis. The results were surprising, in- 
asmuch as the published results were 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Dear Forum Ebpiror: 


“I have a very strong feeling in my mind 


to which I would like to give expression,” 
as your correspondent, Mr. Charles M. 
Hale, of Toronto, would say. 

I feel that it is most unjust to mention 
my name and an article of mine in this 
journal, as Mr. Hale did in your September 
issue, and then lead your readers to suppose 
that I am the author of that “Rule number 
one” which he pillories. He says, “I will 
quote,” and he does quote; but he does not 
say from whom he quotes. The inference 
that I am the guilty party is plain, which is 
not the fact. By mentioning only my name 
and my article, Mr. Hale leaves me to bear 
the burden of all his tilting at “slogans,”— 
“some editorial circles,” and “some tutorial 
minds.” 

Why he should have picked on me I 
can’t understand, for I am pretty well 
known among writers, and also as well 
known in “some editorial circles,” as 
the most impious of the heretics when 
it comes to rules for writing fiction. 
My respect for academic and_ collegiate 
preachments on the subject of short story 
and photoplay work is so slight that it is 
quite invisible to the naked eye. 

Over and over again, in my articles in this 
and other professional journals, I have “tilt- 
ed” at the rulemongers in a vicious ecstasy 
that should have delighted Mr. Hale’s soul. 
When anybody mentions “rules” to me, there 
is blood in my eye, and there are wigs on the 
green. For example, in an article written a 
“Don’t let yourself be 


, 


few days ago, I say: 
flimflammed by a lot of rules and ‘unities, 
held up to the awe of the multitude by 
some college professors as if they had 
come down from Mount Sinai on tablets 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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of stone. There are only two rules worth 
watching when you are writing a magazine 
story, a novel, or a photoplay. Be entertain- 
ing and be convincing. These include a‘! 
the Laws and the Prophets.” 

“Do not use dialogue to explain the ac- 
tion, especially action which has occurred 
before the story opened, when you can use 
narrative.” I never wrote those words, or 
anything faintly approaching them. I don’t 
believe in any such rule. Sometimes I think 
dialogue should be used to explain action 
and give retrospect, and sometimes I think 
narrative is better employed for the pur- 
pose. It all depends on the particular story 
and the most effective way in which it can 
be handled. If Mr. Hale will look at one 
of my own recent short stories, “He Stoops 
to Conquer,’ which appeared in the 
September issue of The Woman's Home 
Companion, he will see that I explain ‘ac- 
tion which has occurred before the story 
opened” in dialogue between two of the 
characters, and also state my dramatic prob- 
lem in that dialogue. And if Mr. Hale will 
read another of my stories, “Alphonse De- 
cides to Live,” in the current issue of The 
Novel Magazine (Pearson’s, London), he 
will find that I use narrative in the main to 
explain the previous action, although | also 
use dialogue to a slight extent. Of course, 
there is a peril in putting over your retro- 
spect in conversation. If you make your 
characters talk to the reader when they are 
supposed to be talking to one another, your 
story is doomed. This is possibly what Mr. 
Hale has in mind when he speaks of “stilted 
dialogue.” 

Mr. Hale wonders whether I would “take 
an intensive course of O. Henry” and then 
write that article on “The Curse of Coin- 
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cidence.” I don’t need to take an intensive 
course of O. Henry, for I took it long ago 
and I have paid him many tributes in crit- 
ical articles. The latest was a lengthy and 
thorough analysis of his two best pieces 
of work, “An Unfinished Story” and “The 
Gift of the Magi,’ published last June in 
another writers’ journal. If Mr. Hale reads 
this article, he will see that I admire O. 
Henry quite as much as he «oes. “The 
Gentle Grafter,” of course, is among the 
worst of O. Henry’s amazingly uneven 
works. He wouldn’t be the O. Henry we 
know if he had written nothing better than 
that series. 

Mr. Hale misses the point about my de- 
nunciation of “the curse of coincidence” 
in connection with the coincidences in some 
of O. Henry’s stories, but he is “getting 
warm,” as the children say, when he re- 
marks that the coincidental ending of the 
story to which he refers wouldn’t be half 
so clever if it wasn’t so blatant. Precisely, 
O. Henry didn’t fool himself with his coin- 
cidences, and he didn’t try to fool his 
reader. He invited the reader to share the 
joke with him—“Well, of course, we know 
this is all poppycock, but let’s pretend it’s 
so.” He could do this with diabolical clev- 
erness, but writers who don’t possess his 
diabolical cleverness would do better to 
leave coincidence alone, rather than to try 
to put it over as a convincing, serious thing. 

“The Gentle Grafter’” coincidence is not 
of the unbelievable type I attacked in my 
article, and it is not the “forced” coinci- 
dence which Mr. Hale ‘rules out. On the 
contrary, it is the coincidence of the nar- 
rowed range, which I advised in my article 
if you must have a coincidence. There is 
nothing unbelievable in a grafter falling for 
another grafter’s game, and happening to 
fall into the nation-wide net cast by a 
swindler whom he had met. Mr. Hale 
would have done better to instance “Tobin’s 
Palm,’ which ends in one of the most 
blatant coincidences of modern fiction. But 
O. Henry intended that excellent yarn to be 
read as an amusing fairy tale of Bagdad- 
on-the-Hudson. All the way through he is 
trying to persuade the reader that the Fates 
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are playing a whimsical game with Tobin, 
The coincidence of finding his Irish sweet- 
heart, who has been lost in New York like 
a needle in a haystack, isn’t really a coinci- 
dence; for he is being led by the prankish 
Moirai to the very kitchen where she is 
boiling her excellent coffee. 

It all comes around to the big point. 
Rules are useless and misleading, for all 
depends on how you do it. A clever writer 
can twist into merits the typical defects 
which are responsible for most rejection 
slips. I pointed this out in detail in my 
analysis of Mr. Horace Stokes’ story, 
“Let’s Get Out of This.” It would be going 
much too far to say that a coincidence 
should never be used in a story. But when 
one is used, it should be made plausible and 
believable in some way, or else it should 
be offered as fantastic fooling—sharing the 
joke with the reader, as O. Henry does. 

Mr. Hale will find a mindr coincidence, 
if he cares to call it so, in my own story, 
“He Stoops to Conquer”; but I think he 
will agree it is not unbelievable that two 
young Californians, born in San Francisco 
or the vicinity, should get their medical 
training in the same institutions, settle down 
to practise within the same limited area, and 
meet on a case. If this is a coincidence, it 
is one that happens daily in medical prac- 
tice, as any doctor can testify. It is a case 
of taking the curse off the coincidence by 
narrowing the range. 

I don’t quite agree with Mr. Hale that 
one should “write as one feels.” One 
should write as one’s character feels. 

LAURENCE D’ORsay. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Dear ForuM EpiTor: 

I was very much interested in the letter 
of Mary Royce Merriman in your August 
issue, telling about the Writer’s Club, and 
perhaps a little information about another 
club composed of ambitious writers may 
interest your readers. 

Six months ago, our writer’s club, The 
Pen Pushers, was organized by a few zeal- 
ous writers. We meet once a week at the 
home of one of the members, to read over 
(Continued on page 59) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








“Why News is News” 


“.. . but, when a man bites a dog . 
may not be the only practical precept in 
existence for news writers, but we hadn’t 
realized the dearth of teaching upon the 
subject of what makes news and why until 
we read Mr. Corbin’s book. It appears that 
the authorities have more or less decided 
that one is born with a “nose for news” or 
else one is not, and they have rather let it go 
at that. 

“Why News is News,” however, demon- 
strates very satisfactorily that the recogni- 
tion and valuation of news can be educated. 

The book is an analysis of the founda- 
tion elements of human interest. It tells 
why one story will grip and stir the public 
while another of perhaps greater import 
will receive but scant or passive notice. 

To us, the big lesson of the book is that 
the amount of news interest is not neces- 
sarily in ratio to the actual importance of 
the incident. 

Mr. Corbin tells how to recognize “page 
one” news; how to accent the fundamental 
appeal; how to appraise the breadth of 
general interest involved; and how to con- 
struct the story for most effect. 

An exceptionally fine selection of actual 
news stories is used to denionstrate the prin- 
ciples discussed. The author’s research has 
been exhaustive; his analyses are clear and 
logical; his expression simple and direct. 
Certainly no reporter, editor or author can 
lose by reading “News is News.” Person- 
ally, while not professionally a newspaper 
man, the reviewer finds his daily press much 
more interesting since reading this book. 


“Why News is News.” By Charles R. Cor- 
bin. $2.75. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. 


”? 





“The Figured Flame” 
This is a new novel of indescribable 


whom beauty was the greatest impulse in 
life. Jane Darrow, the author, also well 
known as an author of poetry and a prize- 
winning play, is a new novelist whose style 
is touched with magic in perfect accord 
with the story she tells. 

One of Eve Marvin’s earliest memories 
is that of a last parting with her father, a 
painter, who leaves his wife and child to 
recover his health in the West. Eve’s child- 
hood is a succession of “Don’t do this” and 
“Mustn’t ask that,” which brings her 
through life a sweet and innocent young 
girl. Her aspirations to become a sculptor 
and study abroad are deeply frowned on 
by her female guardians, as is Christopher 
Hale, a friend who has the utmost confi- 
dence in her talent. 


Eve and Christopher are in love with one 
another and want to marry, but when Eve’s 
mother, fearing this, horrifies her with a 
few well chosen and unsuspected facts about 
matrimony, she breaks the engagement on 
the day Christopher sails for Paris to con- 
tinue his studies. 

Irom this time on Eve lives in a quan- 
dary and faces her life completely bewil- 
dered and frightened. She visits a friend 
in New York and tastes the gay and social 
life of the Metropolis for a while. Later 
she goes to Europe as Secretary to a blind 
physician. 

How Eve attempts to satisfy the urge 
to artistic creation within her, and the part 
played by a mysterious meeting with a 
stranger on the ramparts of romantic Car- 
casonne are beautifully and subtly told. 
Her chance meeting with Christopher Hale 
while in Paris, and the bringing together of 
these two with artistic yearnings are deftly 
and convincingly related by this new artist. 

“The Figured Flame.” By Jane Darrow. 
$2.50, New York: The Century Co. 


(Continued on paae 62) 
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rPPr THE QUERY MAN PP: 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 
Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E. tr2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





G. W. M., Los Angeles, Calif. —In reply 
to your inquiry about the proper way to 
write newspapers regarding syndicating a 
daily news strip, we are sending a list of 
syndicates which may be interested in your 
material. 

You can get a list of daily papers in 
towns of less than 25,000 population from 
Standard Rate and Data Service, 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., who publish a 
book with that information. Perhaps you 
can get this book for reference at your pub- 
lic library. 

Once you offer your material to the pa- 
pers, and it is accepted, you will find that 
they will suggest the manner of sending in 
material and other requirements. Also, they 
will buy your service at a price determined 
by them, if acceptable to you. 

J. W. L., New Orleans, La—For mar- 
kets for the disposition of crime news—old 
and new-—we suggest you try these maga- 
zines, almost the only possible markets for 
this material : 

Flynn’s, 280 Broadway, New York. 

Police Stories, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

K. 1. S., Julia, Ga—We do not know of 
any publications that are in the market for 
short stories of the allegorical fantasy type, 
but you might try some of the literary maga- 
zines, such as Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Century 
Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York; 
The Dial, 152 W. 18th St., New York, and 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597_ Fitth Avenue. 
New York. 


A. FE. Y.. W. Bridgewater, Pa—lIn reply 
to your recent query as to where to market 
sermons. we suggest that you send vour 


material to your denominational or religious 
publications. 
Here are the names of two publications 
interested in having sermons: 
Christian Register, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Expositor, 710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, O. 
M. V. B., Dunmore, Pa—We are very 
glad to know that you value the Query De- 
partment so highly, and we assure you that 
we are always glad to be of help. In an- 
swer to your questions, we suggest: 
1—For your mystery story, try these mar- 
kets: 
Black Mask, 45 West Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y 
Weird Tales, 408 Holliday Building, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
2—-Trade magazines for shoemakers or 
manufacturers are: 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Shoe Repairer and Dealer, 11 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Shoe Retailer, 166 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


3—For a market for articles of interest 





to barbers, etc., try: 
Barbers’ Journal, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N.. ¥. 

The Wave, 454 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. F. S., Boston, Mass.—We believe that 
most of the standard magazines deal fairly 
with writers who submit manuscripts to 
them. Some report immediately, some at 
a much later date—many make it a_ rule 
never to return material or answer letters 
not accompanied by sufficient return postage. 
lhis all seems rather hard on writers, but 
it must be remembered that publishing 
houses are swamped with material and can 
not afford the time or postage to return 
matter not protected by return postage. 
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The Writer's Market Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST maintains as authentic in- 
formation as possible regarding markets. 
This material is obtained from editors of the 
various publications. 

New writers are always being “discov- 
ered,” you know, so we believe that editors 
are really interested in new names. They 
receive a great many manuscripts, however, 
and your story must be sent to the right 
market, and have some excellence to stand 
out from the mass. 

Here is a list of detective story magazines 
which we suggest you try for your story : 

Black Mask, 45 West Tweniy-fifin Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
Detective Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N, Y. 


Mystery Magazine, 55 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


C. C. G., Dryden, N. Y.—Your local li- 
brary will give you the list of most popular 
books of poems. 

In submitting poems to magazines the 
same procedure is to be followed that is 
used in submitting prose manuscripts. That 
is, the name and address on upper left-hand 
corner of first page, and an indication of 
which rights you are selling in the right. 
If you wish to collect the poems later in 
book form, then sell magazine rights only, 
and specify that only this right is being sold. 

For the best, most up-to-date information 
on where to sell poetry, we refer you to 
our Writer’s Market Department which 
contains every month a list of  publi- 
cations in need of poetry. For a supple- 
ment, we suggest that you purchase “IV’here 
and How to Sell Manuscripts,” a Directory 
for Writers, published by the Home Cor- 
respondence School. This sells for $3.50. 
We can furnish you this book. 

D. G., Brooklyn, N. Y —We suggest that 
you send your short articles on the psycho- 
logical viewpoint of common things to 
Psychology, a magazine devoted to applied 
psychology. It is located at 17 West Sixtieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


G. E. C., Detroit, Mich—lf you are dis- 
pleased with an agent’s service and wish to 
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recall your manuscript, write him to that 
effect. and insist on having your manu- 
script returned. However, in justice to the 
agent you should allow sufficient time for 
manuscripts to be sent out—and if returned, 
sent out again to other markets. If you 
have really given him a sufficient length of 
time in which to try several markets—you 
know how long this is apt to take—and you 
feel there is any dishonesty in the matter, 
Wwe suggest you take up the matter with the 
Postal .\uthorities. 


RK. 1. W., Decatur, [ll-—We do not be- 
lieve you will have any copyright entangle- 
ment if you offer for publication in this 
country a translation of a Spanish story— 
author now dead—written in 1870 and pub- 
lished in Madrid in a collection of short 
stories in 1900. 

The Living Age, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Poet Lore, 100 Charles 
Street, Boston, Mass., are in the market for 
translations of foreign material. However, 
we suggest you query them as to the accep- 
tability of fiction. 

E. G., North Powder, Oregon.—A pulp- 
paper magazine is so named because of the 
quality of its paper, which is a cheaper grade 
than the standard magazines. It is the 
rough type of paper associated with such 
magazines as Argosy-All Story, Ace-High, 
etc. 

A pulp paper magazine is also a term used 
to indicate the magazines of popular appeal, 
wherein the standard of literary work is 
lower and the circulation is among people 
who ask only to be entertained and are not 
critical of literary quality. 

In sending short material, such as jokes, 
recipes, etc., use ordinary-sized paper, about 
8'4x11, and have no more than one joke or 
recipe or epigram on one sheet of paper. 
Also, place your name and address on each. 

L. Z., Nashville, Tenn.—We are sending 
a list of magazines to whom you may send 
poetry; also a song publishers’ list. 

In selling your song, you can sell it to 
one publisher only, who will buy all rights 
to that song. 




















































































Whose Melody? 


Clever Adaptation Not a Sin but Praiseworthy 
and Profitable 


By I. Harry Isaacs 


LMOST daily we hear remarks to the 

effect that popular songs are not origi- 
nal. According to the layman who makes 
such remarks, they are merely stolen from 
other hits or from the famous classics. If 
the person who makes these statements hap- 
pens to be one with an innate hatred of the 
whole business, he will make them with con- 
siderable venom. The story that “Yes We 
Have No Bananas” was stolen from “My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean” has gone the 
rounds of the country. Any one who is a 
first-class entertainer can hold the parlor 
crowd in suspense while he sings for them 
and identifies the alleged stolen phrases from 
the folk-song. 

I can not definitely state whether the 
aforementioned hit was stolen, or whether 
the melody was original with its authors. 
I sincerely hope that it really was stolen, 
for then I should have a great deal of re- 
spect for its authors, because that would in- 
dicate that they knew their business as well 
as the financial returns on that song sug- 
gested that they did. 

Doubtless I now need to do a lot of ex- 
plaining, so that my statements will not in- 
jure my moral standing in the minds of 
those of my readers who have believed from 
the time they attended Sunday school that 
it is wicked to steal. It is. No one except 
the lawless has admiration for the thief, 
and especially for the plagiarist, since he 
is a most disgusting thief. However, before 
accusing the song writer as deserving of an 
unholy existence in the after life, let us look 
into the matter and determine whether he is 
guilty of the supposed larceny. 

Songs are written for the singer; that is, 
they are written to be sung. More than that, 
popular songs are written for a definite pub- 





lic, which, being commonplace, has its com- 
posite voice range almost within the limits 
of the common staff with a treble cleff. This 
gives the song writer about twenty odd half 
intervals or steps, including chromatics, as 
limits of a song melody. Of course, there 
are only seven different notes in an octave, 
with five chromatics, which allows only 
twelve different notes to use within the range 
given. From this it would seem that the 
possible combinations would not be a large 
number. Some one with a mathematical 
mind can figure it out if he wishes. Yet 
there have been and there will be thousands 
of “new” songs produced, songs which the 
general public likes to consider as being 
original, 

Take the first phrase of the national an- 
them, for example. Any one who would at- 
tempt a song embodying this phrase might 
be accused of stealing from the song of our 
nation’s flag. Yet when one considers the 
make-up of that part of the melody, one 
finds that the first six notes of the song 
(which constitute the first phrase) are mere- 
ly rearrangements (inversions) of what the 
harmonist would call the “chord of one,” 
the simplest and first-learned chord in the 
study of harmony. There is no doubt that 
this particular combination has been used 
hundreds of times, both before and after 
Francis Scott Key wrote his immortal lines. 

This does not detract from the compo- 
sition or its composer. It merely empha- 
sizes the fact that no living person can claim 
any rights on chord progressions. If you 
examine closely the melody of “Katinka,” 
you will find it composed mainly of minor 
chord progressions. When the song, “J’d 
Climb the Highest Mountain,’ was intro- 
duced to the public, I heard a certain parlor 
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entertainer “do his stuff” to show how this 
hit had been borrowed from Dvorak’s “Hu- 
moresque.”’ There is some _ resemblance. 
Further than that there is a rumor that the 
famous classic mentioned was directly in- 
spired by the American folk-song, “Swanee 
River,’ when it’s composer came to this 
country to get inspiration for his “New 
World Symphony.” Who knows how much 
farther back this might be carried? When 
one finds the folk-tune, one has about 
reached the limit for investigation. 


In looking at the psychology of the suc- 
cessful song, we find that the public must 
be familiar with its melody. It is much 
easier to popularize a song, if the public 
has an already formed notion of its melody. 
When one boils down every song to its con- 
stitutents, one finds it composed of one or 
both of these elements: chord progressions 
and folk-tunes, with which the public is al- 
ready familiar, for these are the easiest 
formed melodies. 

Of course, the writer can make use of a 
different tempo and rhythm, or can add cer- 
tain unaccented notes which so change the 
original melody that it seems to be new and 
different, while to the subconscious mind 
there remain the elements of the original. 
Notice the similarity of the song “Side By 
Side” to “We Won't Get Home Till Morn- 
ing,’ which was mentioned in the article 
on rhythm adaptation. The history of the 
latter song is doubtless shrouded in unwrit- 
ten archives. 


The copyright law allows a certain amount 
of direct copying, but the writer can cover 
up the supposed steal by variations of 
rhythm, tempo and phrasing. If you have 
an idea for making folk-tune sound like 
something new and original—go to it! If 
it sounds too familiar, see if some rhythmic 
adaptation can be employed. It will proba- 
bly be all right if you construct it accord- 
ing to the ever-changing fashions of the 
popular song. You have as much right to 
use it as any one else. 





Eprtor’s Note: Manuscripts submitted to Music 
Publishers should be sent in a flat package and 
not rolled. Also be sure to enclose an addressed, 
stamped envelope to insure return of manuscript. 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make titl 
covers, and print by process. No order too small to receive at 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much julssbie information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 


prepai 
Established 1876 


avanuan ZIMMERMAN iio. 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity! 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1818 McClurg Bldg., Chicago 





MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
Send song poems 50-50 plan. We help place songs; 
50-50 on sales. Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 
Piano, Orchestra and Band. Copyrights secured. 
Also accept manuscripts, words and music on 50-50. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 





BEST 50-50 SONG PLAN 
Send poem for free examination and let me explain 
50-50 plan in full. Don’t let this offer pass by. Write 
at once and send poem. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 





SONG WRITERS 


(Poems and Melodies) 
Send for “real” proposition now. 
Write and be convinced 


RAY HIBBELER 
D-103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 

















SONG WRITERS—teine tired’ by “famous singers, 


on the stage and a ~ make your poems into the best of 
songs. Songs are made by having them used on the stage and 
radio. “We will revise your poem, if necessary, and compose 
the RIGHT music to it, for only $3.00. This is your chance— 
send your best poem and $3.00 today. Get your songs out to 
the publishers while they are demanding numbers for this 
season’ s big output. We print music, arrange orchestrations, 
piano parts, etc. Also make piano rolls. A list of the best 
publishers given free. Also sample of our work given—to 
prove our work is the best—in the hit class. 

PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BS BS BE 


All «p-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


$1000 in cash prizes is being offered by The 
Missouri Pacific Lines for the six best advertise- 
ments on Missouri Pacific Lines. First prize will 
be $500; second prize, $250; third prize, $100, and 
three prizes of $50 each. The contest is open to 
any newspaper man or woman employed in either 
the editorial or advertising department of any 
newspaper and to any employee in any branch of 
advertising agency in any town or city located on 
or served by the Missouri Pacific Lines. This in- 
cludes all railroads within the Missouri Pacific 
Lines group, viz: Missouri Pacific Railroad, the 
Gulf Coast Lines, International Great Northern, 
San Antonio, Uvalde and Gulf, or any other rail- 
road in which the Missouri Pacilic Lines is part 
or principal owner. Contest closes December 31. 

There is no restriction as to size or character 
of copy. It may or may not be illustrated or ac- 
companied by layout. Preference, however, will 
be shown to advertising copy properly laid out 
and illustrated. 

Each contestant may submit as many specimens 
as desired. No advertisement submitted, however, 
will be returned, and it is understood that any or 
all of the prize-winning advertisements are to be- 
come the sole property of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, to be used as may be decided at any time 
or for any purpose. 

The Missouri Paciiic Lines will attempt to fur- 
nish contestants with any specific information re- 
quested in the preparation of their copy, but can 
not undertake to supply material for copy made 
under “blanket” request, such as “please send me 
all the dope about the Missouri Pacific Lines and 
its affiliated railroads generally.” All requests 
must be of a specific nature. Contestants must 
place their name and address on all copy submitted, 
and all advertisements must be addressed to E. 
McReynolds, Assistant to the President, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Room 3108 Missouri Pacific Bldg.. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


British Markets 


The Aero Field, “Rosemont” Sutton Coldfield. 
England. Editor, Francis J. Field. Issued month- 
ly. “This is a class magazine of twenty-four pages. 
We use international air mail and aero-philatelic 
material only. Paragraphs and_ short articles 

(400-1200 words) are used; must be concise and to 
ba point—no padding. We particularly desire 
exclusive and advance news, and air mail data and 
statistics, especially from writers in the more out- 
of-the-way countries. Photographs relating to 
Foreign Air Mail operations are used. We report 
on manuscripts within fourteen days, and pay on 
acceptance.” 


The Architect and Building News, 2 Breams 
Building, Fetter Lane, London, England. Editor, 
William L. Wood. Issued weekly. “We _ need 
illustrated articles on modern architecture and re- 
cent buildings, of 500 to 2000 words in length. Also 
general articles of interest to architects, engineers 
and _ builders.” —— 

The Autocar, Dorset House, Tudor Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Editor, H. Massac Buist. ‘We are 
in the market for short articles of interest to the 
private motorist or car owner in the use of his 
car. Descriptions of novelties connected with 
motoring and of new ‘private touring cars for the 
British Market are also wanted. We do not re- 
port upon manuscripts unless accompanied by 
English postage stamps to cover cost of return. 
Payment varies according to merit.” 


The Basaar, Link House, 4-8, Greville Street, 
London, E. C. 1. Editor. G. W. Whiteman. Issued 
weekly. “This publication is devoted to the in- 
terests of collectors and connoisseurs, and we can 
use well illustrated articles on subjects that in- 
terest these people (Antiques, Curios, Works of 
Art, Sale-room events, etc.) Bright, newsy, yet 
practical and reliable contributions of wide, popular 
interest, from 300 to 1300 words in length, are 
required. American contributions giving news and 
photographs of happenings in American Art and 
Antiques would be especially welcome. We also 
use short news paragraphs of antiques and art 
interests, well-written, semi-humorous articles on 
collecting and dealing, and reviews of antique and 
art exhibitions. Payment is made by special ar- 
rangement with author.” 

The Bermondsey Book, 171 Bermondsey Street, 
London, S. E. Issued quarterly. “We welcome 
stories of life, original essays and poems, articles, 
etc., from the unknown author. Stories should run 
between 2500 and 5000 words in length, and articles 
between 1500 and 3000 words.” 


The Box Maker’s Journal, 121 Deansgate, Man 
chester, and 20-22 St. Bride Street, London, Eng- 
land. Editors, John Brooks and William Endsor. 
Issued monthly. “This is a trade paper using short 
articles on the manufacture of paper and cardboard 
boxes, cartons, methods, etc. News items, new 
developments, ideas, etc., are also wanted. Photo- 
graphs are accepted when of particular interest 
Payment is made on arrangement with author.” 

The British Printer, 231-232) Strand, London, 
W. C. 2, England. Editor, H. Whetton. Issued 
bi-monthly. “We want articles on purely tech- 
nical subjects relative to print. Short articles— 
four to six columns, are preferred. Manuscripts 
are acknowledged on receipt, and reported on 
within a month. We pay on publication.” 
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Harry Stephen Keeler 


The Famous Author of 
“The Voice of the Seven Spar- 
rows”; ‘‘The Spectacle of Ca- 
gliostro’’; “‘Find the Clock’’; 
“Sing Sing Nights’’; and the 
technical work ‘‘The Mechanics 
and Kinematics of Web-Work 
Plot Production,’’ Etc. 


READ THE AWE 





IN HIS LETTER 











And Here Are 


MORE PROOF 


as a wizard. 


Ha’ 







‘ peste prerce 


Sy. 


" What THE GENIUS 
American Mystery-Story Novelists 


The 
THE 








Says About the Revelations Drawn from Hand- 
writing by the Noted MR. M. N. BUNKER. 


Dear Mr. Bunker: 


I certainly stand in awe of you for the uncanny accuracy with which 
you read me from my handwriting without knowing who wrote the speci- 


men, and therefore who I was. 


You told me many, many things that I 


knew to be true, and these prove to me the things that I don’t know must 


be correct also. 


What amazed me the most was how you knew from my 


“e’s” that my life work would have to do in some way with mystery, and 
from other phases of my handwriting that anything that I might ever do 


in a creative line would pivot about the Chinese. 


(Signed) HARRY STEPHEN KEELER. 


Il have put you down 








YOUR CHARACTER ANALYSIS MAY CHANGE 
YOUR LIFE CHANNEL. SEE ONE MONTH OFFER 





That Handuriting “Tells Its 
Own Story” Under the Eyes of 
a Skilled Graphologist. 


Dr. Bunker has received great masses of letters from FAMOUS MOVING PICTURE STARS, 
Bankers, AUTHORS, Journalists, Businessmen of every class, giving wondering endorsements of his 


‘tuncanny”’ power to define character from Handwriting. 
unknown to themselves have changed th 


a few letters: 


Sam C. Spalding, of ‘Sales Tales” 

The analysis the writer has seen. and 
your comments in the articles on the 
handwriting of men and women known to 
him, have hit the mark so often and in 
so Many respects that there can be no 
doubt, it seems to me, that there is some- 
thing in Graphology. Indeed, there would 
appear to be much in it, at least as 
exemplified by your work. 

Willard E. Hawkins, of ‘Author & Jour- 
nalist,"’ and a Popular Fiction Writer 

If psychoanalysis is any more search- 
ing and revealing than Dr. Bunker's an- 
alysis, we'll need a lot of courage to face 
it. The conclusions Dr, Bunker drew from 
the sample we sent him were uncannily 
convincing. 

James L. Dilley. of ‘‘Bankers Bulletin’ 
and Writer of Reams of Wit 

To tell the truth you analyzed me very 
nicely all the way around. After reading 
the analysis I feel that we're acquainted. 

ather, feel that you are acquainted 

with me. 

Chas. Roy Cox, of B-B Service and a 
Successful Broker 

Frankly, I was amazed. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that Graphology is a 
science, and that Dr. M. N. Bunker is 
one of its leading exponents. 

Grace Mack, Story Editor, First Nat. 

Productions Corp.. Burbank, Calif. 

I have had my horoscope cast. my palm 
read, ete., by very expensive professionals 
and while these readings have been fair- 
ly accurate yet I felt that in your anal- 
ysis you_came nearer analyzing the real 
me—as I believe myself to be—than any 
of the others. That is, I felt you hit upon 








things which apply individually and not 
things that might apply to various other 
people if, for instance, they happened 
to be born in February. 
Eugene Cunningham 

You certainly have called the turn on 
me! Your analysis checks perfectly (and 
supplements extensively) my own idly- 
done reading by both Graphology and 
Physiognomy. It checks, too, with state- 
ments made just the other day by a 
chance met Phrenologist. I have dabbled 
in your science sufficiently to know that 
you have mastered it; enough to make me 
say with sincere respect, ‘‘Salud, senor!’ 


Raymond S. Spears 
In my own case Mr. Bunker's analysis 
gave many indications of genuine dely 
ing into my inner mental affairs, espe 
cially habits of thought. I should never. 
for instance, have felt had a scientific 
leaning—and yet the handwriting ‘‘tip’ 
that there was ‘‘science’’ in the subject 
accurately fixed my attention on a life 
long tendency to learn facts beyond mere 
casual observation and experience 
And Mr. Bunker surely does give inter 
esting and valuable information 


C. E. Gray, V. Pres., Large Art School. 
ffalo, N. Y¥ 


Within the last three hours, since I 
received the character analysis you pre 
pared from your study of my handwrit 
ing, I have read your report at least a 
half a dozen times. To say that your 
accurate knowledge of my ‘‘inner self” is 
positively amazing is to put it far too 
mildly—frankly, you know me _ better 
than I knew myself before I read your 
report. 


Use the Coupon to Get $5.00 Reading for Only $1.00 


entire course of their careers. 


Many declare his pointing out of characteristics 


Following are extracts from 


Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, Famous Author. 
State Chairman, Ark. f 
Women’s Clubs. 

The other day T came upon a copy of 
the Occult Digest in whieh you analyzed 
my handwriting. I read every word 
breathlessly, fearing to find what might 
have been a revelation to me of some 
hidden shortcoming ‘very word you 
wrote was the truth. I gave the article to 


several friends. Everyone said, ‘This man 
must know you, for your mother could 
not depict you more aeccurately."" You 


never saw me and T am sure Know very 
little (if anything) about me. Se. here 
is a toast to you—**You are no fake." 


Special Offer for One 
Month Only 





Five Dollar Reading 


for 
ONLY $1.00 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe 
M. N. Bunker. D. C. S.. 
P. 0. Box 503. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: Enclosed find $1.00. in 
with your One-Month Only Offer, for 


accordance 
which send 


me my character analysis (your usual charge 
$5.00) as disclosed to you by a sample of my 


I handwriting which I enclose. (Write 
| words on any ubiect and adds ye 


signature) 
PD < Srarprarneeassas/ses here uwes 
Street No Tee ee re 


Ws st hctnan gag sas eénee gin Oe 


just a few 


ur regular 





































































Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 


Markets. 
The following, just eae er clients (typical 
of hundreds): . When I got through with 


‘The Captive Princess,’ I turned out another story 
according to your formula, It was accepted im- 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more.” Another client writes: “ . . This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, -ore Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 























If you are tired of groping for words 
FREE that accurately express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 
“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,”’ 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story materiel in both Photoplay and Magazine 
field. Manuscripts developed and i rortaes for submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 19 Location and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE Most ADVANTAGEOUS S. Sales Depart- 
Ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
3 baby & Santa Monica Bidg.. 
ollywood, California. 











ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line . . . if you knew how? 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 






















Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only a 00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FRE 


JACK PANSY, ae Broadway, New York 














Writer’s Digest 





The Builder, 4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, Lon- 
don, England. Editor, William T. Plume. Issued 
weekly. “We use articles on architecture, ancient 
and modern, and on the art and science of build- 
ing. Payment is usually made during the month 
following publication.” 


The Bystander, Inveresk House, 346, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. Editor, Albert Spenser Afl- 
berry. Issued weekly. “This is an_ illustrated 
society weekly. We desire short stories up to 
about 2000 words in length. They should be up- 
to-date, vivid, and likely to appeal to the society 
and sporting type of reader. If there is a ‘twist’ 
in the tail, so much the better. We _ welcome 
light articles, skits and verse, articles not over 
1000 words in length, and humorous drawings in 
black and white or color. There is also an open- 
ing for serious color studies, if of the right type. 
Social and sporting topical photographs of English 
society interest are wanted. Manuscripts are read 
on receipt and if unsuitable returned at once. Oth- 
ers are kept a short time for final verdict. Pay- 
ment is made within a month after publication.” 


The Countryman, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford, 
England. Editor, J. W. Robertson Scott. Issued 
quarterly. “The Countryman is greatly interested 


in the developments of agricultural practice, is a 
steady advocate of improvement and is always 
looking to the future. But it is not a technical 
periodical. It is concerned largely with rural life, 
educative and social movements. It aims at being 
not only authoritative, but light in hand. It 
eschews the sentimental and endeavors to be realistic 
and practical and always readable. As the page 
is small (31%4”x5%”), articles and sketches must 
be pithy and succinct; they can not be too short. 
As The Countryman is an entirely new type of 
rural periodical, would-be contributors had better 
write for a specimen copy and indicate the kind 
of matter they have to offer and their qualifica- 
tions. Manuscripts are reported on as soon as 
possible.” —— 

Dancing and The Ballroom, 32 Furnival Street, 
London, E. C. 4. Editor, W. Edmund Quarry. 
Issued monthly. “This magazine appeals to dance 
teachers, amateur and professional dancers, and 
all interested in various forms of dancing. We 
desire technical articles (750 to 1250 words), bio- 
graphical matter and personalities of the profes- 
sion, etc. Photographs are accepted—120 screen.” 


The Exchange & Mart, Link House, 4-8, Greville 
Street, London, E. C. 1. Editor, G. W. Whiteman. 
Issued weekly. “We want articles on woman and 
the home; bright, readable, helpful contributions 
of human interest, accompanied by illustrations 
when possible. Length of manuscripts, from 200 
to 1000 words. We also use articles on labor- 
saving novelties for the home and indoor and out- 
door hobbies. Poetry is not accepted. Rate of 
payment varies according to nature of manuscript.” 


Publisher and Bookseller, 12 Warwick Lane, 
London, E. C. 4, England. Geoffrey S. Williams, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “This is the official organ 
of the Book Trade in the United Kingdom, and 
we use articles of 1500 words on eminent trade 
topics. Also information of new publications and 
photographs of authors and bookshops. Rate of 
payment varies.” 





(Continued on page 48) 
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ANTED: A name for this department. 

$5 will be paid for the cleverest, most 
appropriate and expressive title for this 
column of readers’ advertisements. Your 
ideas must be received before November 20, 
We will endeavor to select the winner in 
time for announcement in the January 
issue of WrRiITER’s DIGEsT. 

Each reader is privileged to send in five 
suggestions, but no more than five. Sug- 
gestions will not be returned. 

Address WrRriTErR’s Dicest, Editor of 
Readers’ Relations. 


HIS IS a department whereby readers 

may establish direct communication with 
other writers — a means of conducting cor- 
respondence on the subjects dear to your 
heart. A channel of trade and barter, en- 
abling you to exchange possessions with 
others to your mutual satisfaction. Thou- 
sands of readers will see your offerings, 
invitations or opinions here. Business or 
professional notices are not admitted into 
this department. It is strictly for the indi- 
vidual reader. 

This personal service costs only two cents 
per word. The money, money order, check 
or stamps must accompany your copy, and 
notices received before the first of the 
month will appear in the next month’s issue. 

Liberal expression of your views is per- 
mitted. The publishers disclaim responsi- 
bility except for censorship by the code of 
decency. 

Here are a few types of notices we will 
accept: 


ANT information about the Ozarks 
from some writer who has hunted and 








Can exchange Canadian ob- 
servations, war service, or New England 


fished there. 
fishing. Francis Kay, 1544 Donaldson 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ILL SELL flat top desk, 50 inch, six 

drawers, dark oak, with swivel chair to 
match, to Indianapolis buyer. Asking $25. 
Or will trade for good trunk or other lug- 
gage. J. D. Moore, Phone Harrison 1010, 
Indianapolis. 


ESIRE to correspond with some one of 

broad experience with view to collab- 
orating in yarns of modern married life. 
Need bizarre situations and unique atmos- 
pheric touches more than technique. Will 
submit agreement on basis of percentage of 
revenue if your ideas look promising. K. 
F. M., care of WriTER’s DiGEsT, 


WOULD like to hear from S. S. Pea- 

body, whose articles have been appear- 
ing regularly in Specialty Salesman and 
other selling journals. Address M. J. W., 
care WriTER’s DIGEsT. 


FORMER literary editor would like to 

form a correspondence club for mutual 
literary interest. Formation will be on a 
strictly correspondence basis and for ex- 
change of ideas and experiences only. In- 
terested parties write to A. L. France, care 
Authors and Publishers Guild. 


HAVE several excellent books on short 

story and fiction writing. Will gladly 
exchange for their worth in advertising 
courses or drawing instruments. John 
Gourlis, care Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



























































PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful. 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be toc many formulas, technical expressions or 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to studente in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher, The 
motion-picture department was the first in ‘any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting. and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 

























































The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Jack London once read the first edition of this 
book and said of it, ‘“‘It is an excellent thing, excel- 
lently done.” It is excellent because it is different; 
it does not cover ground that other writers have 
covered, but contains an immense amount of practical 
material, all of it unique. Here are just a few of the 
chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration: The Process of “Plotting ; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, 1.50, Postpaid 


(USE THE COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50, for which send 
me copy of “The Plot of the Short Story,’”’ by Henry 
Albert Phillips. 


















Writer's Digest 






THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 40) 
Miscellaneous 


Air Travel News, 1500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. Editor, Wm. B. Ball. Issued monthly: 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Feature stories which 
are of interest to the layman, the pilot, the manu- 
facturer, and all others who have any interest in 
or connection with aviation, is the type of material 
we are interested in obtaining. Anything that 
lines up with the safety, reliability, pleasure and 
romance of aviation is highly desirable. Straight 
news matter is not so valuable to us, yet if it is 
unusual or of great importance, and if it is hot 
at the time our forms close on the fifteenth of 
the second preceding month, it also is desirable. 
Photographs are used to illustrate feature stories 
and we pay for them according to their value. 
We use very little poetry. Manuscripts are ac- 
cepted tentatively and acknowledged or returned 
not later than one week after receipt. We pay 
on publication, at the rate of one cent a word and 
up for feature material, and one-half cent to one 
cent a word for news and publicity.” 


The American Aviator: Airplanes and Airports, 
19 W. 60th Street, New York, N. Y. Editor, 
Walter W. Hubbard. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use instructive, technical arti- 
cles—not press agent yarns—about the develop- 
ment of certain factories or motors. Material must 
be helpful, instructive and inspirational, accom- 
panied by photographs. Length may vary from 
short articles to two-part articles. Following are 
the subjects to be covered: Hangars, balloons, 
airplanes, early aviation, propellers, parachutes, 
dirigibles, air mail, training schools, airplane 
motors, night flying, future of aviation, women 
in the air field, airports, new inventions, aerial 
photography, and flying clubs and organizations. 
Poetry is accepted, but not paid for. We report 
on manuscripts within thirty days, and pay on 
publication, at the rate of three-fourths to one 
cent a word.” 

American Leather Producers, Inc., is an asso- 
ciation of independent and competing tanners, who 
are co-operating to widen their common markets 
through recognized industry promotional methods, 
one of which is the release of thoroughly con- 
structive publicity bearing on leather. “Our 
manuscript needs are relatively simple. Material 
must arouse reader interest in leather by giving 
new information. Preferably it will create an in- 
creased reader desire for leather. But blatant 
propaganda is valueless. Likewise material from 
texts, encyclopedias, and catalogs is not wanted. 
Clear, concise presentation of new facts, of orig- 
inal findings, of significant interviews, accompanied 
by new photographs, wins most favorable atten- 
tion. Reasonable local color is satisfactory, pro- 
vided it has a national bearing. Payment for 
articles is made at the rate of two to five cents 
a word on acceptance, with allowance for suitable 
photographs and drawings at space rates.” 


American Pioneer Tales, 537 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Samuel Bierman. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are par- 
ticularly interested in original western material— 
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articles of about 5000 words; short stories of 
10,000 words; novelettes of 20,000 words; novels 
of 30,000 words; serials of 60,000 words; verse of 
40 lines, and fillers of 500 words. We pay on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one-half cent a word for 
articles, short stories, and fillers; 20c a line for 
verse, and according to merit for novels, novelettes, 
and serials.” 


American Resorts, 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, G. P. Berkes. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want stories of prac- 
tical operation of resorts throughout the entire 
country. Articles should cover some of the fol- 
lowing points: Amusements offered, advertising, 
playgrounds and equipment for children, surround- 
ing points of interest, ‘help’ problems and how to 
overcome them, etc. Photographs should accom- 
pany articles. We pay on publication, at the rate 
of one-half to one cent a word.” 


Art and Archaeology, 1800 E St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Editor, Arthur Stanley Riggs. Is- 
sued monthly, with the exception of July and 
August, when one number is issued for the two 
months; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is an 
educational magazine. We use archaeological ma- 
terial; also articles on sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture. All material must be accompanied by 
illustrations. Articles should be from 1500 to 
2500 words, accompanied with from three to twelve 
illustrations. Poetry is used but not paid for. We 
report on manuscripts within three weeks. Ar- 
ticles are usually contributed gratis, but for special 
articles, we sometimes pay one cent a word.” 


The Auto Weekly, Tacoma, Wash. Editor, D. 
Y. Ovitt. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are particularly interested in a serial that 
would have a weekly publication in mind so that 
each installment of about 1000 to 1500 words 
would close with a carry-over interest—a serial 
that would have some automobile background. We 
are in the market for stories and articles concern- 
ing touring experiences that would give practical 
hints to others; non-technical articles that would 
be of interest to owners of automobiles. Tours and 
places of interest must be confined to Pacific Coast, 
although practical suggestions could be described 
as experienced anywhere. Photographs are used 
to illustrate articles. We rarely use poetry. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within a month and pay- 
ment is made on publication at the rate of $2.00 
to $3.00 for fifteen inches—twelve em column.” 


The Tariff Review, 25 West 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Editor, Gordon P. Gleason. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “All articles 
must be authoritative. They may deal with any 
phase of the tariff issue, hence international tariff 
discussions, agriculture’s interest in the tariff, la- 
bor’s interest in the tariff, and how the tariff re- 
lates to the present, past and future of any Amer- 
ican industry, are desired and if accepted will be 
paid for upon publication. We use acceptable car- 
toons, authoritative discussions of the tariff from 
economic viewpoints, and political articles on the 
tariff. Also photographs of industries in the Uni- 
ted States and other countries, modern farm scenes 


(Continued on page 52) 






in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


“Your Palmer Course 


rsotecceh. Vaar 7 yore ~L 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of ever twenty short 
stories in ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post.’”’ 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine New- 
lin Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Carl Clausen, Julie M. Lippmann, 
Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 














PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif., Dept. 15-L 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
[) Short Story Writing (J Photoplay Writing 


[) English and Self-Expression 
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The Writer’s Service Bureau 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. Circular explaining 
methods and charges sent on request. Book 
MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and prepared 
for publication. Correspondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


























SUNIGRIIEY (CRITE ) coin <isceis'ecnsmomainns ee 4 $3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve). 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)...... 2.50 
EMG Wier S BOOK. cccccsiscceccesiees sie ae 
Juvenile Story W riting (Robinson). . 210 
Technique of Fiction W riting (Dowst) .. » S40 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti).......... 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)....... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)............ eo 
How to Write a Short Story vnlttaleahen 65 
TC Way SIG Piiibicccccoccseen sss icvon Oe 


Catalogue 30 others 

Also, THE Writers’ BULLETIN, a compact Mag- 
azine of Information, designed to “Show the 
Road” for Writers. $1.50 per year. 1l5c single 
copy. 

(*Founder of The Editor and 

WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

5 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 



















FREE TO WRITERS 


The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. Contains valu- 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum. 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 
Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 






























DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive criticism; revision. Marketing and 
Mailing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 
























Actual Sales Tell the Story 


Are you looking for an efficient sales service for your 
short stories? If so, I am the man who can SELL 
ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR YOU 
at least five times out of ten. Write for folder at once! 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Author’s Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 


















OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (30,000 words up); 
Verse (book-size collections). 

Dept. W.D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel! Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAKING THE SWORDS FLASH 
(Continued from page 16) 


out of the shadow like a wildcat out of a cage. 
Steel whined in the air. 

“The blades jarred together, ground and 
parted. Anton slashed from left and right—one, 
two. The Cossack parried once and leaped 
back. Again Anton struck, the breath whist- 
ling from his teeth. The point of the long 
sabre raked Sokol across the chest muscles, 
scattering blood on the two of them. 

“ ‘Fail’ shouted the Cossack. ‘Well done!’ 

“He stood fast, the two blades grinding be- 
tween their set faces as their shoulders heaved 
and twisted. The handguards locked and 
Anton bellowed exultantly as he bent his mas- 
sive strength to the task of lifting his adver- 
sary’s sword hand higher. Quivering, the 
blades rose in the air above the heads of the 
panting men, Anton’s hilt locked beneath the 
Cossack’s 

“And again Sokol laughed, deep in his 
throat, without words. 

“It maddened Anton—for he had found the 
Cossack’s strength greater than his own—be- 
cause he disengaged, and cut savagely at 
Sokol’s sword arm. I saw the Cossack’s 
scimitar fly through the air. But Anton’s blade 
had not touched him. Sokol had done a mad 
thing—had tossed his sword from his right 
to his left hand. His scimitar slashed down, 
into Anton’s skull. 

“The master of Yarak plunged forward, 
upon his face, and lay as he fell, motionless 
in the red firelight.” 





Then it was all over but the shouting— 


and the riding. The Cossack Lochinvar 
flung the entranced Nanka up to his shoul- 
der, and cried “Aside!” to the gaping re- 
tainers who crowded the open door of the 
chamber. They looked at his flaming eyes 
and that bloodstained scimitar, and they 
did stand aside. 


“Perhaps they had weapons, but they thought 


no more of trying to stop him than I did. I 
never saw him or Nanka again. The next 
morning they were gone—they and the blind 
fiddler and the gypsies and horses, gone some- 
where into the steppes before the first light.” 


Although he makes the swords flash so 


viciously, Mr. Lamb isn’t very bloodthirsty 
in this story. Anton doesn’t die then, but 
he does later on, when the Bolsheviks send 
all Yarak swirling into smoke—which is an- 
other and an unwritten story. The splendid 
scimitar only took the life of Haleb, and, as 
he was buried with his face towards Mecca, 
he was all right. The last word is said by 
the old Tartar driver when, on the return 
journey to the railroad, he sees the stone 
woman again. 
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“*These women’—he pointed a bony finger 
at the stone figure, there at the turn of the 
road. . . . “There’s no knowing what they 
will do, barin. The Cossack thirsted for the 
saddle and war, two years ago. Then she went 
away with her people, and because he had 
embraced her and loved her even better than 
his horse, he followed. Allah birdai! He 
found her.’ 


“He gathered up the reins, puckering his 
lips in his withered face, as if there was noth- 
ing more to be said. 

“He found her?’ I asked. 

“Ves, Nanka, his wife. Didn’t you see 


Ee 


This remark, which ends the story, is the 
first intimation of the exact nature of the 
relation subsisting between the hero and the 
heroine but it has been fairly and cleverly 
planted in the little eagle speech. Thus Mr. 
Lamb maintains some of his suspense up 
to the very end, and gives a final surprise. 

Why did the story sell? Because the 
author did splendidly what he set out to 
do. He undertook to make the swords flash, 
and he made them flash. He wrote the kind 
of yarn which is better left unwritten if 
it fails to grip the heart and imagination 
of the reader. This is a supremely good 
and unusual adventure story because it 
makes an equal and resistless appeal to read- 
ers of both sexes—something so rarely 
done successfully that most action maga- 
zines gave up in despair long ago, and tell 
you, “Soft pedal the woman interest, if you 
really must have a little.” 





What man wouldn’t glory in a hero like 
Sokol? What woman, even the most mod- 
ern and sophisticated self-expressionist, 
wouldn’t like to dream of being fought for 
by such a brave and masterly, yet tender, 
lover? This is most emphatically the story 
which, as I pointed out in my recent article 
on “The Acceptable Character,” is the edi- 
tors’ pet—the story with the hero an1 
heroine in whom the readers can see theni- 
selves as they would like to be, and like to 
think they are at bottom. 


Who is the archetype of the gallant, ro- 
mantic lover? Isn’t he young Lochinvar? 
“So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 


Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar ?” 


(Continued on page 54) 











It’s Time You Owned 
A Corona! 


VERY author needs a good portable 

typewriter, and Corona is the one 
portable that has stood the test of time 
and a million users. With Corona you can 
prepare the neat, attractive manuscripts 
which editors like to read. 

Corona’s carriage is wide enough to take 
a ten-inch manuscript envelope. The key- 
board is standard and full size. The ribbon 
12 yards long and self-reversing. There is 
a real variable line spacer, which is ex- 
tremely important to a writer, since it allows 
you to make neat and exact corrections in 
a finished manuscript. Corona has more 
big-machine features than any other portable. 


Mail the coupon now! Get your free 
copy of the new Corona catalog. 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS 
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L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1116 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y 
Please send me your latest folder illustrating the 
new Duco finished Coronas together with full in- 
formation about your monthly payment plan. 



















































































ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 


“Delta Justice”... ..... ftatearueie es Young’s Magasine 
PE” -scnrce, cane ategtememuginne eens Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel)........- peclniaeea Dorrance & Co. 
“Quits” bande avisin ve 5's.en.v00'ee wuin ocrec tee aeennes 

“Spurred by Jealousy” . Srerpunineieles ....-Blade & Ledger 
STS SE NOS og ob ch 0 0600 50 6 0cwies em Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience.............+. True Story 
SD De OOS oo cc ce wenceve es Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”.......... Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision, 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 

RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
CRITICISM—REVISION—SALES 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 





















$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 






















































—Verse Pays—= 


M. H., of California, a subscriber 
to Writer’s Digest, writes that he 
has just sold a long narrative poem 
to be published in book form. 


Beside opportunities like this to make a consider- 
able sum on the sale of a long poem, there is a 
tremendous market for short verses. With proper 
tremendous market for short verse. With proper 
made in this field. 


The Art of 
Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete and practical book written on 
the principles of poetry and composition of all 
verse forms. Studying this book will lead you to 
complete mastery of the art, from the elements of 
meter and rhyme to the most intricate and highly 
marketable forms of verse. If you want to be able 
to understand “the language of poetry,” if you 
want to add this very profitable form of writing to 
your accomplishments, send today for a copy of 
this book and begin to study it at once. 


Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt top; 
311 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


and attractive views of either industry or farms 
for front cover. Poetry, news items, editorials and 
statistical articles are not wanted. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week and rate of pay- 
ment varies according to article and author.” 

Choice Opportunities, Jamestown, New York. 
Editor, Geo. P. Travers. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Short articles, homework 
ideas, travel experiences, new games, beauty hints, 
formulas, recipes, comic verses are wanted; also 
articles of inspiration and encouragement on hob- 
bies. Manuscripts are reported on within thirty 
days, and payment of $1.00 to $5.00 is made on 
publication. 


. Eugene Chrisman, Suite 1063, 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. “I am in the market for skits or 
ideas suitable for adaptation as sketches for vaude- 
ville numbers. These should not require more 
than twenty to twenty-five minutes for presenta- 
tion. I am not interested in the usual hackneyed 
plot but in that which is unique or unusual. An 
immediate reading will be given and report made 
in not more than two weeks. Payment will be 
made upon acceptance, according to the merit of 
the offering submitted.” 


Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. Edi- 
tor, Carl Happel. Issued semi-monthly; ldc a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a detective story 
magazine! We use shorts from 3000 to 6000 
words; novelettes, 25,000 to 35,000 words; seri- 
als, 45,000 to 75,000 words, in four or six parts, 
and fact articles of 5000 words. We report with- 
in two weeks, and pay two cents a word and up, 
within two weeks of acceptance. 


Commission on International Co-Operation, 409 
Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Robert B. Eleazer, 
Director of Publicity. “This is a Press Service 
Syndicate, and we are in the market for short 
stories of a character to promote better inter- 
racial understanding and attitudes, particularly be- 
tween white people and negroes. May be either 
fact or fiction. Payment is made on acceptance, 
from $5 to $15 a story.” 


The Compass News Service has been organized 

y Henry B. Burmeister and James Fort Forsyth, 
to serve the weekly press of the country with vari- 
ous kinds of syndicate material of the highest 
calibre. “No special or ‘time’ stories are desired. 
What we want is straight-away feature material, 
columns, departments and cartoons. This material 
is for regular publication, each week, over a period 
of not less than six months. 

“At this time we are desirous of discovering 
writers capable of starting and continuing weekly 
departments for our syndicates A great deal de- 
pends on the writer’s ability to continue produc- 
tion of a department over a long period of time. 
We will be glad to look at all submitted manu- 
scripts, and if found satisfactory, the writer must 
keep us supplied with material at least four weeks 
ahead of date of publication. We can place suff- 
ciently powerful feature stuff through the syndicate 
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and suggest that the writer communicate with us, 
explaining his idea and submitting several speci- 
mens of the feature idea he has in mind. 

“We are not interested in book reviews, theat- 
rical stuff, financial or political material, as all 
this is prepared by our own staff. Humorous copy, 
jokes and satirical manuscripts are particularly 
desired. Authors will receive full credit in all pub- 
lications. We desire to establish a staff of ‘name’ 
writers of our own. If material is not available, 
and its return is desired, sufficient postage should 
be enclosed. Address all manuscripts and corre- 
spondence to the Editorial Department, 155 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, III.” 

Credit Monthly, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 
Editor, Rodman Gilder. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We publish articles on the 
relation between the wholesale and banking credit 
manager with the debtor merchant—a narrow field. 
We buy very few manuscripts. We report on 
manuscripts promptly, and pay at the rate of one 
and a half cents a word and up.” 








The Cunarder, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Curtis Patterson. Issued monthly; 1l5c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are interested in gen- 
eral travel articles about 2000 words in length ac- 
companied by photographs. We are always anx- 
ious for good photos of events and scenes. We 
use poetry relative to travel in general or par- 
ticular places. We need no manuscripts until the 
first of next year. We pay $50 per article on ac- 
ceptance.” 

(Continued on page 56) 














BRAITHWAITE’S 
ANTHOLOGY 
and YEARBOOK of 

AMERICAN POETRY 


for 1928 


Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


“A National Institution.” 
—May Lamberton Becker. 


“No practicing Poet can afford to be without 


one. —Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


A substantial octavo volume, 700 pp., Full cloth. 


$4.00 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Poetry Publishers and Makers 
of Beautiful Books 


Poetry Manuscripts of Merit considered for 
Publication. 











the new one $600. 


adjured her not to be lazy. 


and cut it, and sold it to this publication. 


342 Madison Avenue 


Two Sales to Pictorial Review 


ECENTLY, within a period of six weeks, I sold to Pictorial Revicw two stories written 


by my students. Both were first stories; the first, already announced, brought $500, 


Pictorial Review is considered by many literary persons the best all-round market in 
America because it pays top prices, buys comparatively little, and prints as artistic stories as 
any magazine in America. Mr. Vance, the editor, told me before I submitted these stories 
that he was “bought up” and that he would be hard to convince. Sales under these circum- 
stances are an achievement a professional of high standing would be proud of. 

The author of the story selling for $600 had dreamed for years of some day arriving, 
but had done very little work. I recognized her peculiar gift in a certain field, plotted a story 
for her, reminded her again and again of her dream,.refused to listen to discouragement, and 


The other writer was a man who had written a great deal without selling. His trouble 
was he wrote too well to sell to the popular publications to which he had submitted his stuff. 
I planned an unusual ironic story with him, let him write his best, showed him how to revise 


Other students’ stories have sold recently to !Voman’s Howe Companion, McCall’s, Real 
Detective Tales, Popular, West, Weird Tales, Love Affairs, and other magazines. 


Particulars of my methods of helping authors will be given on request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of stories in The Sot-trday Evening Post, Collier’s 
and elsewhere, and of “Narrative Tech: .yue.” 


New York City 


































































































AT LAST! 


Revolutionary, sensational, fascinating 
method of _ story-plotting, used and 
endorsed by authors everywhere. 


PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot Suggestion for All 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William Wal- 
lace Cook, will solve your plotting difficulties. 
Material for thousands of stories for the 
price of one. 

Lecture course at Studio, or by 
mail. Ask for booklet and circular. 


PLOTTO STUDIO OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. IJ, 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Author and Critic Offers 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE TO WRITERS 


Sales Service — Criticism — Reconstructing. Highest 
recommendations. Write for circular or submit manu- 
scripts for definite report to 

ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, photo- 
graphs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry. 
(Typing Service) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director. 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 











STOP! Our high-quality service offers you thorough 

seriaton. neat and accurate typing with car- 

copy, prompt attention, and assistance 

_ “selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 

words; %c a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 

manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE Co. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 
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WILL ACCEPT 


A few earnest workers who’are eager to master short 


story. Only those with ability and education con- 
sidered. Send manuscript for brief estimate. No 
charge for this script, as it is merely to enable me to 
decide whether we can profitably work together. Address 


OMER HENRY, 


Sumner, Illinois 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 





















<} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Boo. 
complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 


5] Corneil Liidderkiof Won ork 
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MAKING THE SWORDS FLASH 
(Continued from page 51) 


But Sokol does much better than young 
Lochinvar, who only picked the bride up 
and fled with her, never drawing his sword 
or doing any fighting. Sokol goes into the 
stronghold of his all-powerful rival, and 
wins back his wife with his trusty scimitar, 
This, of course, is intrinsically most im- 
plausible. Does Mr. Lamb make it con- 
vincing? Read the story. If you don’t be- 
lieve now that Sokol tore Nanka from 
Prince Anton’s clutches, you will when you 
finish “The Woman of Yarak.’ 





“A SYSTEM WHAT IS” 
(Continued from page 21) 
and I’ll be glad to help you over a rough 
spot, if you can find one. While I think 
of it, you might enclose the stamped return 
sealer. Address these letters to me at 
“Lock Box 511, Columbus, Ohio.” 

Just imagine what such co-operation 
would have meant to the many writers out 
in the world had a former fellow writer 
of my Alma Mater agreed to do the same. 
Who was he? Well, in here he was known 
as Sidney Porter, Serial No. 30664, but 
after leaving one of the latticed boudoirs 
he was known, and ever will be known, as 
the immortal O. Henry. 


Righting a Wrong 

In trying to right a wrong it is an easy 
matter to make matters worse, when motive 
counts for very little. 

An irate gentleman rushed into a news- 
paper office and shouted at the editor: “See 
here, you’ve published an announcement of 
my death by mistake. That’s got to be fixed 
up somehow.” 

“Well,” replied the editor, “we never re- 
tract anything we have published, but I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I’ll put you in the 
births column tomorrow and give you a 
fresh star 

—Kablegram. 
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DRAMATIC CHARACTERS 
(Continued from page 28) 
ter can waver in his mind between two of 
his own impulses, but the drama is ended 
and lost when he is allowed to join his re- 
verses. Such a management of drama, 
the changing back and forth of characters, 
is a dangerous experiment, especially for in- 
experienced writers. It is safer to keep e- ~h 
character loyal to his own champion. 

Then the cautions to the new writer are 
that in his stories he makes sure that he has 
the six parts of drama; that he writes but 
one story in one manuscript; that he makes 
each of his characters act in a way that ef- 
fects the cause, course or culmination; that 
he studies humanity by turning his eyes upon 
himself; that he avoids confusing himself 
and readers about sympathetic and unsym- 
pathetic characters and by switching his 
characters from one array to the other; and 
that he keeps his objectives and goals the 
same. Lastly, see to it that you advance 
and reverse your main character enough 
to interest the editor and reader. 










Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful 
writer and not realize it. If you have the 
natural qualities of mind required, then by 
proper training under Dr. Burton you will be 
able to perfect your style and technique, 
develop plots, and produce splendid salable 
stories. 
Dr. Burton ANALYSIS TEST FREE._ Send today for 
this interesting Analysis Test, and try it. 
You will receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it 
is worth your while to train for authorship. No obligation 


to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
521 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 

















AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—-retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise your MSS. 
60c per M with carbon, Revision extra. 


Speed — Service — Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 

























Po nu sORIPT 








EACH SET CONSISTS OF: 

Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8x 11 inches. 
Second Sheets for making extra copy of 
| manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%4x9% 
which to mail manuscripts. 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you 

are to self-address and enclose with manu- 

script for its return if rejected. 
2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes 
(9”"x 12”) can be — from us at the 
following prices 


inches, in 


Pe NOR ois sc cicwsedaeiaokoapeese $1.00 
DIO COS oo oicis ie sce ateriwweioieie Sree 1.75 
SU AOR ais a eis easina de are’ «igi 8.75 








Set $ ] -50 


Give Your Manuscript 
a Chance! 


Consider the editorial department with 
hundreds of manuscripts being submitted 
every week! Figure the effect of neatly 
typed, crisp looking manuscripts on standard 
paper compared with slovenly work on odd, 
mis-mated stationery. Which do you think 
makes the better impression—secures the most 
favorable reading? Dress up your manu- 
scripts; give them the professional touch; 
give yourself and your work a chance with 
the editors. 

For ,the convenience of those unable to 
obtain” manuscript paper and envelopes we 
now have this supply service. A complete 
outfit of manuscript stationery is mailed 
postpaid the day your order on the coupon 
below is received. Owing to the low price 
at which we supply this service, we cannot 
send less than a complete set. Order 
yours today. 





Writer’s Diges 
| 22 E. 12th St., Vain, oO. 


| I enclose $.....sccccese Please send me ........ sets of 
i manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at $1.50 a set. 





l TENG obi enin. np n35nch nee badd eres eeeuans iene eebaesenueus 
| Address ............ 
| CID cinos :acnidwewes oh soxneabaweseseesivn 
















































































































RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, Typewritten 





Compare 


Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell It For, You. 
“Selling 


Our Plan With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of 


Your Story.”’ 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995-D East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio. 


COLLABORATION 


Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Private Tutoring in Short Story Writing 
By ANNA MAE BRADY 


1409 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

(Former editor, univ. instructor in Story Telling, and writer 

who has sold to 16 publications in the past six months.) 
What you get for $15 


(1) Instruction in writing technique; (2) individual help in 
the development of a plot; (3) cosets sm of a story of 5000 
words or less based on plot in (2 (4) second criticism if 
necessary; (5) suggested markets. 





A LINKED TRIANGLE 


Three Unique Services 
(1) Writers Advised and Coached. 
(2) Public Speaking Made Easy. 
(3) Manuscripts Typed for Authors. 
Which side of this ‘‘Triangle’’ interests you? 
particulars. 
PRIOR’S SPEAKERS SERVICE 
133 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 


Write for 























Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 














Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 








If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “‘sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations. No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a _ book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 














Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


Exhibitors Herald and Moving Picture World, 
407 South Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. Managing Ed- 
itor, Jay M. Shreck. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘We have our own correspondents 
throughout this and foreign countries, therefore 
we are amply supplied with news and service 
features. However, every four weeks we publish 
the supplement, Better Theatres, which is de- 
voted to theatre construction, decoration, adminis- 
tration, equipment, etc. For this supplement we 
can use material on new theatres (after they are 
opened and photographs have been taken), unusual 
decorative schemes, etc. Such material, however, 
should not be sent to us until we have requested it 
following inquiry. We do not use poetry. Manv- 
scripts are paid for at the rate of forty cents an 
inch, and payment for photos depends on price to 
correspondent.” 


The Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, Minn. Man- 
aging Editor, F. E. Beckman. Issued monthly. 


“In general, material must have an appeal to farm 
women, but it need not always deal with farm life 
and its imnfediate activities. We want fiction 
about 5000 to 8000 words; feature articles about 
3000 words, and other material usually much 
shorter. Photographs are accepted to illustrate 
feature articles. We use some poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two to four weeks, 


and payment is made on acceptance, minimum 
rate one cent a word.” 
Farquhar Play Bureau, Franklin, Ohio. Editor, 


“We want three-act plays (par- 
adapted to high school pro- 
provide from two to two 
and one-half hours’ entertainment, and be clean, 
‘ull of action and humorous situations, with few 
‘old’ characters. Rate of payment depends upon 
merits of material.” 


Ross Farquhar. 
ticularly comedies) 
duction. They must 


The Forecast, America’s Leading Food Maga- 
zine, 6 E. 39th St.. New York City. Editor, 
Alberta M. Goudiss. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We desire articles on food, nutri- 
tion, home management and child welfare enter- 
prises, about 2500 words in length. Manuscripts 
are reported on within thirty days, and paid for on 


acceptance, at the rate of one and a half cents a 
word.” 

The Fun Shop, 1475 Broadway, New York. 
Editor, Maxson Foxhall Judell. Issued daily. 


“The Fun Shop is a syndicated humor department 
appearing in the leading newspapers of the United 


States and Canada. Writers are invited to con- 
tribute. All humor—epigrams (or humorous mot- 
toes), jokes, anecdotes, poetry, burlesque, satires, 


and bright sayings of children, must be original 
and hitherto unpublished. Accepted material will 
be paid for at the rate of $1 to $20 per contribu- 
tion, and from 25c to $1 per line for poetry, ac- 
cording to the character and value in the judg- 
ment of the editor. No material is returned un- 
less stamped envelope is enclosed.” 


Writer's Digest 
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The Gibson Art Co., 233 W. 4th Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Editor, Helen M. Reid. “We are in 
the market for short greeting card sentiments of 
one to eight lines for any occasion which would 
cause people to exchange greetings. Greetings 
should be of a friendly nature and should be the 
expression of a wish or a personal message. We 
report on manuscripts promptly, and pay on accept- 
ance, at the rate of fifty cents a line.” 


The Helping Hand, 1001 Hi-Long Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been discontinued. It will be fol- 
lowed by Helping Hand Bulletins which will be 
issued from time to time and mailed to members 
of the Writer’s Protective League only. 


The Houston Gargoyle, P. O. Box 83, Houston, 
Texas. Editor, Allen V. Peden. Issued weekly ; 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘We publish sophisti- 
cated articles, skits and critical treatment of 
timely controversies as lightly handled as possible. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of one 
and a half cents a word for prose, and two cents 
a word for poetry.” 


Industrial-Arts Magazine, 129 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Editor, John J. Metz. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use ar- 
ticles on industrial arts, manual training, and 
related subjects, not exceeding 2000 words in 
length. Also problems and projects which follow 
under these headings, not exceeding 250 words 
in length on wood-working, benchwork, machine 
shop practice, turning, patternmaking, forging, 
book-binding, basketry, pottery, leather work, ce- 
ment work, foundry work, and other lines of in- 
dustrial art work, are desired for consideration. 
Photographs are accepted with articles. We pay 
on acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 





Institutional Merchandising, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York City. Editor, Loring Pratt. Issued bi- 
monthly. “We want true fact stories of actual 
successful sales to the institutional market—hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, schools, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. Also true brasstack stories by buyers 
for these same institutions. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a week, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Salesman, 222 E. Ohio Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Editor, Dr. Chas. J. Rockwell. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Arti- 
cles which are helpful to agents who sell life in- 


The Insurance 


(Continued on page 60) 













How to wet Cheeks loutiad of 
Rejection Slips 


FICTION WRITING 
FOR PROFIT 


Michael. 2 oseph 
Marten pe 


An invaluable and indispensable book for 
those ambitious to succeed in this remuner- 
ative field. Some of the many helpful chap- 
ters are: The Scope of the Serial; Fiction 
Editors and Dogma; The First Instalment; 
and What the Editor Wants, which lists the 
requirements of the most important Amer- 
ican magazines, syndicates and juvenile peri- 
odicals. Mr. Joseph is widely known as 
manager of the largest literary agency in 
the world. 





$2.50 
HOW TO WRITE A 
SHORT STORY 
By MICHAEL JOSEPH 
$1.75 
HENRY HOLT & Co. 


» One Park Avenue New York 














YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MISS ETHEL LAROS 
5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I Know How 


4 years with an editor; 2 with an author. 
50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. 

















In answering Advertisements 
Please say you saw it in 
WRITER’S DIGEST 











Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
stories as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 


LLYWOCD, CALIFORNIA 


































































money. 


LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” 


of syndicating 


PUBLISHERS’ NEWS CHAT 
(Continued from page 31) 


has a world-wide reputation as a foreign 
correspondent under her own. 
L 
probably in 


She and Mr, 
ewis will spend the Winter in this country, 
a country place somewhere 


along the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
where Mr. Lewis will complete a novel. 
Miss Thompson’s own book, which is a 


comprehensive and fair-minded survey of 
conditions in Soviet Russia today, 


is pub- 


Writer's Digest 


lished by Henry Holt and Company. 


your manuscripts from A to Z. 


=== How TO 
HOW TO SYNDICATE | SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J}. KOCH by 


FELIX J. KOCH 














HE magazine 
section and 
special columns of 
our modern news- 
papers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 


Vin, Rel ¢ 











Clothbound; 
188 paxes. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


If you want to begin turning your 
efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
for which I enclose $1. 





I 





























and sometimes 
What I write today in the rough, tomorrow 


words, 
work and beginning at the same point once 
more, 
When proofs come from the publisher an- 
other revision takes place.” 
continued, 


THIS BUSINESS OF AUTHORSHIP 


(Continued from page 34) 


twelve hundred words, 


revise, perhaps reducing it to twenty 


perhaps striking out all the day’s 
That constitutes my second copy. 


And thus he 


but the steady, daily application 


amounted eventually to a rather large total. 


To the beginning writer it should by now 


be apparent that even genius needs constant 
application if the world is ever to recognize 
it. 
or twice are legion, but it is only the steady, 
consistent performer who is able to turn 
his ability to commercial advantage year 
by year. 


Those who are able to do the trick once 


The taeiiis of Seas 


Once, at a dinner, a lady said to Lord 


Northcliffe: 
“Thackeray 
found himself famous.” 
“When that morning 
Northcliffe 
been writing eight hours a day for fifteen 
years. 
himself 
asleep.” 


awoke one morning and 
dawned,” Lord 
answered, “Thackeray had 
The man who wakes up and finds 

famous, madam, hasn’t been 


—London Opinion. 





A woMANn who speaks twelve languages 
has married a man who speaks seventeen. 
That should be about the 


right handicap. 
—TIowa Frivol. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 

(Continued from page 36) 
extraordinarily true analysis of the writers’ 
characters. 

How does this affect an author and his 
work? 

In this and other literary publications has 
been noted, time after time, articles with the 
keynote of “Know Thyself.” Self-analysis 
is always biased and extremely difficult. 
The searching scrutiny of an unprejudiced 
analysist is not only necessary, but highly 
profitable. 

Graphology affords all this, with the 
greatest of personal secrecy. One wants to 
know just what his faults are, but one 
doesn’t want every one to know what 
they are. 

Let’s let the experts help us to really 
know ourself. 





THE FORUM 

(Continued from page 38) 
new work done during the previous week, 
to criticize each other’s work, and suggest 
markets for finished manuscripts. Our mem- 
bership consists of writers interested in verse 
and short story composition, and a few mem- 
bers come from neighboring cities: Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, and Pasadena. We 
find the association in the club and the criti- 
cism of work both helpful and inspiring. At 
present we are collaborating on a short 
story. 

We are considering the organization of 
an auxiliary verse writer’s club, which 
would meet once a week, for those who are 
interested only in poetry 

Occasionally we have social affairs in the 
evening apart from our regular meetings, 
but these do not interfere with our regular 
routine of work at the club. 

We are always interested in meeting and 
hearing from other writers. 

Compton, Calif. Cora May PREBLE. 


59 








You'll Want to Keep This Book 
Beside Your Dictionary 


OUR dictionary tells you what words mean 

and how to spell them, but it gives you little 

help on how to use and arrange them 
effectively. With an adequate grammar beside 
it, you can make sure you are 
correct. 


A College 


Grammar 
By MASON LONG 


Associate Professor of English Literature 
Pennsylvania State College 


ERE is such a grammar, not a collection of 

dry schoolday rules, but a book for today— 

a grammar that really meets your needs. 

Much of its material has never before appeared in a 

book of this nature. Many important principles are given 

in new and simpler form. It answers your questions about 

the right use of our language and gives you authoritative 
information on new usages now accepted as correct. 


Examples That Help You Phrase Your Ideas 

Every point illustrated by examples more varied and 
helpful than in any other book of this kind. They have been 
selected from the whole range of English literature as well 
as current journalistic writing. 323 pp. $3. 

“To editors, proofreaders, journalists, and all others 
whose business or avocation includes the proper use of the 
English language, Professor Long’ s text will become an 
important item of equipment.”—Tue INLAND PRINTER. 

Sent postpaid for 5 days’ free examination. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M-43 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y 














GOOD SERVICE—ALWAYS 


Typing: 50c a thousand words—with one carbon copy, 


Tic. Manuscripts criticized and revised; also sales 
service. Short story writing taught by mail in ten 
lessons. Write for particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our superior typing—‘‘Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 
editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
prose or poetry, one carbon copy, minor se corrected, 
two markets suggested. Dialect, same rate. 10% discount_on 
booklength. Please include postage for return of work. For 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRIT TICISM add 10c per page. Brief critic- 
ism free to new clients with first order for typing. Tele- 
phone 6-6095. 


THE TYPERIE, 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 








PERSONALITY TYPING! 

A sympathetic, distinctive typing service which puts 
the punch of personality into the presentation of your 
manuscripts. Editors are human, and the manuscript 
which arrests attention by its faultless appearance has 
the greater chance of acceptance. 50c per 1000 words 
—return postage paid. 

PERFECT TYPING SERVICE yen 
4060 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














155 East 42nd Street, 





MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted 


I handle the entire output of professionals as weli as develop new writers whose work shows promise. 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, send for circular. 


EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING, MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SALES SERVICE. 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 





New York, N. Y. 










































































Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
nd prices on thousands of classified 


> namesof your best prospective custom- 
I 4 » on National, StateandLocal.-Individ- 





uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 
Guarantee 
by cefund of each 


4 
ROSs-ouia Co.f835t. Louis 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


For negotiation in American and British markets. 
Opinion as to sales possibility furnished FREE, if 


return postage is inclosed. Prompt service guaranteed. 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 


Manuscript Broker TIFFIN, OHIO 



























Would you like to sell sentiments for 
Greeting Cards? 
Years of experience in this line enable me to 
assist you. A charge will be made for reading 
and constructive criticism. Market will be given. 
MRS. J. W. MEEK 


Box 293 Camden, Arkansas 























Do You Have Writing Ability? 


Our Writing Ability Test will answer that question 
for you. It is planned and evaluated by a writer who 
holds the degree of doctor of psychology and who has 
had experience in giving tests in a large university. 
Send $1 for the test. After it is returned to us and 
analyzed you will be given a scientifically correct report. 
THE WRITER’S SERVICE STUDIO 
209 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
ualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean eo much to the suc 
cess of your ideas. 


Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.5) for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Waiker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 

WS wecwesincs Hew ene wees Pee ee ery 
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Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 57) 
surance, both selling ideas and education matter, 
of 1000 to 2500 words are wanted. We use poetry 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and _pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of thirty 
cents an inch.” 

International Play Company, 1067 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Editor, A. Alden. For 
amateurs, we are interested in full evening plays, 
preferably in three acts and one easy setting. 
May have as many characters as desired. Do not 
submit any straight dramas; the type of play in 
demand is the farce, comedy and comedy drama. No 
stated amount paid for these plays. For professional 
use, we desire comedy dramas, comedies and farces, 
but no straight dramas. We prefer plays in one 
set and with cast of either four men and three 
women; or five men and three women. Each type 
play should have at least one good comedy char- 
acter part. We do not buy this type of play, but 
handle same on a percentage of royalty received. 
We are not interested in one-act plays, mono- 
logues, scenarios or stories for the screen. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within four weeks.” 

The Keystone, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Harry P. Bridge, Jr. Issued monthly; 
$3.00 a year. “Descriptions of successful mer- 
chandising, advertising and display plans as used in 
leading, well-rated jewelry stores, are wanted. 
Also important news of the trade, although most 
of this comes to us through regular staff cor- 
respondents located in important centers. This 
publication has a Gift and Art and Credit Depart- 
ment, the former of which deals with gift and art 
departments in jewelry stores and the latter with 
installment sales. Articles of this nature are par- 
ticularly desired at the present time. Length of 
articles may vary from 500 to 2500 words and 
should be written in an interesting manner. Pho- 
tographs are accepted of jewelry store interiors, 
window displays, exteriors, etc., to illustrate ar- 
ticles. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made at the rate of one 
cent a word.” 


Linens Magasine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 
City. Editor, Sylvan Hoffman. Issued monthly. 
“Ours is a trade publication dealing with better 
merchandising of linens. We want articles on ad- 
vertising and selling, interior and window display, 
buying and promotion methods, history, news, price 
information, discussion of current display of local 
stores, and above all—interviews with buyers. All 
this naturally dealing with linens as tablecloths, 
bed clothes, towels, handkerchiefs, art embroidery, 
etc. Payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 


The Magazine Feature Service, 2354 Park Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa., is being organized under 
the auspices of the Associated Advertising Agencies 
of America. ‘We would like to examine some 
original humorous material for distribution to 
English, Canadian and Australian markets—short 
verses up to sixteen lines, short burlesques, skits, 
farces, sketches and stories particularly. Stamped, 
addressed envelopes must be enclosed or manu- 
script will not be returnesd. Payment for manu- 
cripts will be made upon acceptance. Direct all 














material to the editor, Charles Weisberg.” 
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The Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Editor, Henry Hurwitz. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use discussions of prob- 
lems of modern Jewish and non-Jewish life, stories, 
plays and sketches. Also letters from abroad—re- 
ports of the changing aspects of the Jewish scene 
abroad—presentatioris and interpretations of cur- 
rent situations; personalities and happenings of par- 
ticular interest to Jews, in more complete and in- 
timate fashion than is possible in the daily news- 
papers. Book Reviews are published also, “— 
articles should range from 2000 to 5000 words i 
length. Payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 


Money Making Plans, 2212 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, W. G. Price. “This is 
a monthly magazine circulating among leaders of 
church organizations. We can use short articles 
giving outlines of original supper plans, entertain- 
ments, games, stunts, ideas for bazaars and decora- 
tion schemes. Payment will be made on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


The National Humane Review, 80 Howard St., 
Albany, N. Y. Sydney H. Coleman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles of 500 to 1200 words dealing with phases 
of child protection, delinquents, dependent or neg- 
lected children, and articles of same length about 
birds and animals. Photographs are accepted with 
articles. We report on manuscripts within a week, 
and pay on acceptance, at the rate of one-half 
cent a word.” 


Nation’s Traffic, Title Guaranty Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. A. L. Finestone, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy ; $3.00 for two years. “We buy authori- 
tative and informative articles embodying practical 
ideas in use in cities, counties and states which 
may be utilized by men dealing with traffic in some 
phase. Articles should not exceed 1500 words 
and should be accompanied by photographs when 
possible. We also use news items and photographs 
that have a ‘point’ to them. Writers should obtain 
sample copy to familiarize themselves with our 
needs, style, etc. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a week, and payment is made on publica- 
toin, at the rate of one-half cent a word for usual 
copy, more when much time or research is required 
in preparing article.” 


C. Grand Pierre, 723 E. 23rd St., New York, 
wants original unpublished poems for the “Deep 
Sea Anthology.” Poems treating the sea not from 
the shore, but from within; poems depicting 
moods of the sea and the emotions they stimulate, 
such as awe, sublimity, reflection; changing as- 
pects of the sea, sunrise, sunset, night, storms; 
the beauty or ugliness of ships; life aboard ship 
and similar themes. Maximum length of poems is 
forty lines. Only in exceptional cases will more 
than one poem from each contributor be accepted. 
Successful contributors will receive one or two 
free copies of the anthology containing their poem. 
Stamped and addressed envelope should accompany 
every manuscript. 

(Continued on page 63) 









“Very useful to the beginning playwright.” 
—Winthrop Ames. 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
A new and absolutely different theatre book by the author 
of Play Production in America.”’ It teaches the dramatic 
habit of mind in which all plays are written, against a 
background of some 2,000 years of playmaking theory 
in review. Starts with the playwright and his idea and 
follows through to the time of stage production, explain- 
ing every step that enters into successful playwriting. 
“I know of no one better qualified to bandle the 


subject, of no one who would give it a more thor- 
ough or exhaustive treatment.’’—Brock Pemberton. 


26 Illustrations $3.50 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Manuscripts given prompt attention. Neat, accurate 








work. Minor corrections made, carbons furnished. 
Special rates for trial orders. 

FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 





"WRITERS—AUTHORS 


Manuscript typing: Prompt, neat and accurate service. 





Carbon copy, spelling and other cor- 
Write for rates and other information 


Reasonable rates. 
rections made. 
desired. 

MRS. NICHOLAS L. SCHAEFFER 
Box 111, Blandon, Pa. 











EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate; minor errors corrected; good 
paper and carbon copy. Usual rate, 50c per 
1000 words; poems, 2c per line. 


JULIA WILSON 


1317 Bemis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














WRITERS! 

Let a successful author prepare your MSS. accord- 
ing to editorial requirements. Fifty cents per thou- 
sand words; poems two cents per line. Minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy. Special rates above ten 
thousand words. A trial will convince you of the 
superiority of my work. 

MARY GRAY 


R. R. 2, Box 15, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 





Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


jy. B. Edwards, 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


Advertising Manager 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER'S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1928. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Schuckman, 
who, having been duly sworn accord ng to law. denposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the WRITER’S DIGEST and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 

Editors—A. M. Schuckman and K. F. Moore. . Cincinnati, O. 

Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman....... Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—Edward Rosenthal...... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

I NOUN oiaidisinn aciccncle teewaawcuue Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for w hich such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide ewner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
A. M. SCHUCKMAN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-eighth 
day of September, 1928 A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
(My commission expires Dec. 29, 1930.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 
“The Oral Word” 


HE subject of pronunciation and voice 
not only concerns the actor, the preach- 
er, and the public speaker, but every one 
who speaks at all. The oral word links all 
professions and is, by its very nature, an 
international problem. It is, therefore, ac- 
cording to the authors of “Our Oral Word” 
an educational concern to make language not 
a mere human communication but a personal 
expression of a national art. 

When it comes down to the various social 
and economic sides of linguistic work, one 
could devote some time solely to those phases 
without going heavily into the linguistic 
work as a specialist. One might refer to 
speech in general or draw attention to dia- 
lects and all speech activities and influences 
within a modern nation’s life; but these 
things are too visionary in writing a book, 
if the facts of experience and conviction can 
not be backed with a modern presentation of 
oral work. 

The oral word is far too much a part of 
our international lives, and with every month 
our lives are less local, which makes the oral 
word mean more to the English speaking 
people and to the world at large. 

In the “Oral Word,’ M. E. DeWitt shows 
euphonetic application with tonetics and with 
voice. He deals in turn with the appli- 
cation of the ora! word to world powers, 
taking the case of Anglo-French Canada, 
Ameri-Canadian interest, and the results 
in the oral word that have been accom- 
plished in England. 

Dealing with the publishing world, the 
author insists on co-operative club oppor- 
tunities for both publishers and authors as 
a means to clarifying the spoken word. 
Other various publishing problems, wherein 
the spoken word enters largely, are con- 
sidered. 

The book contains several phonetic sys- 
tems suggested by linguistic specialists, and 
is further amplified by charts. 


“The Oral Word.” By M. E. DeWitt. 
New York: Dutton & Co. $2.28. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 

The Radex Press, P. O. Box 143, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is in the market for non-technical articles 
of interest to the great body of radio listeners who 
have little or no knowledge regarding the tech- 
nical side of radio. Articles of 500 to 1000 words 
are preferred. Rate is one-half cent a word, pay- 
able on acceptance, and $1.50 is paid for photo- 
graphs. 

L. Russell, 297 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“I am in immediate need of first-class vaudeville 
material; principally monologues, dialogues, one- 
act sketches, humorous poems and, of course, any 
comedy material suitable for stage presentation. 
Manuscripts must be absolutely original, and this 
requirement will be rigidly upheld. Payment will 
be made on acceptance and all unsuitable manu- 
scripts returned.” 


Secrets, 104 W. 42nd St., New York. Editor, 
Natalie Messenger. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are in the market for stories 
of mother-love, father-love, sister and brother- 
love and self-sacrifice, of 3000 to 5000 words. 
The primary quality in our stories must be reality, 
sincerity and simplicity. We also can use some 
novelettes of 7000 words, and serials of two to 
three installments of 5000 words each. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one and a half 
cents a word.” ox 

Singing and Playing, 1138 W. Sith St. New 
York City. Editor, Alfred Human. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Any articles 
or essays of moderate length (; 500 to 4000 words ) 
which relate to music from any point of view— 
artistic, technical, scientific, humorous, historical, 
etc., are wanted. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and paid for on publication, at the rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 

A. Stout, Pantheon Theatre Bldg., 
“I am in the market for a few 
Stamps must 








Clarence 
Vincennes, Ind. 
novelty, ballad and comedy lyrics. 
accompany all lyrics or inquiries. 3 


Sunshine, The el. Monthly, 317 James 
Campbell Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii. Associate 
Editor, Bert Green. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Our magazine is of the popular 
type, national in appeal, and our editorial needs 
are varied. Fiction: We want stories of love, 
adventure, action and mystery, about 500 to 5000 
words in length, the preferred being 2500. <A 
South Sea setting is preferred, but not required. 
One or two engrossing, rapid-fire yarns of the true 
story type will be used each month. Articles: 
High-powered articles or features desired. They 
may be written in either a serious or humorous 
vein on any subject, so long as it is of current 
interest or national importance. Interviews with 
actresses, discussion of the sport limelight, vital 
national or international questions, are a few of the 
favorite subjects. Length not to exceed 5000 
words. Departments: We have departments for 
automobile, household interest, literary, stock mar- 
ket, real estate, health, fashion and moving picture. 
Helpful, practical items, written snappily and com- 
prehensively, are always welcome. Length from 
50 to 500 words. We pay on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half cent a word.” 












TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT 
Neatly and Accurately Typed. Copying of all 
kinds, envelopes addressed, etc. 

MSS., 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems and Songs, 2c per line. 


M. LODEMA McMULLIN 
118 Chestnut Street, Waltham, Mass. 


























AUTHORS—WRITERS 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately to 
meet editorial requirements. Errors in spelling and 
other minor corrections made. Work proofread. Car- 
bon copy, extra first and last page if desired. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


Cc. L. PINCOMB 


P. O. Box 172, Overland Park, Kansas 














M.aNUSCRIPTS 
of all kinds accur tely typed for publication with cor- 
rections in spellir~ and punctuation, 40c per 1000 
words, including carbon; » ems, 1c a line. 


MRS. L. C. HALL 
2317 W. Dean Avenue, SPOKANE, WASH. 











Writers Wanted to Work With Us 
STANDARD LITERARY SERVICE 

Box 478, University, Va., R. W. 

Let us work with you by criticising, revising, typing, 

marketing your short stories, verse, articles, novels, at 

a minimum cost. 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION! 











AUTHORS 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. 
For information write 


NELL BERLIN, 





Everson, Pa. 




















Write for the Juvenile Field 
Good pay in this growing mar- 
ket. Learn the short cuts to 
success. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARIETTA STOCKARD 
An introduction to, and thorough, comprehensive discussion of. 
this important and profitable literary field. Covers the place 
and purpose of the child’s story, sources of material and 
structure of story under many interesting headings. Cloth, 366 
pages; $2, postpaid, 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincin1:ati, Ohio 














































































Writer’s Digest 


Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 





This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 





THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 











LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: ff you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) 











Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 8. Write About the Things 
You Know. 

Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 18. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion, 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. 

Lesson 24. 

Lesson 25. 


Originality. 
Revising the Manuscript. 
Selling the Story. 





















Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. Besides 
in this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 
| their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 
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a complete, concise dictionary of 60,000 
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ALL THESE 
THIS BOOK 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 

1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms. 
Dictionary of New Words. 

Principles of Grammar. 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings. 
Key to Pronunciation. 

Key to Abbreviations. 

Christian Names of Men and Women. 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose 
Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 


Simple Interest Table. 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults. 
Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens. 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics. 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports. 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports. 
Great Ship Canals of the World. 
Largest Lakes in the Unite States. 
Longest Rivers in the World. 

Largest Islands in the World. 
Average Depths of Oceans and Seas. 
Areas of Oceans and Seas. 

Heavy Weight Champions. 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems. 
Birth Stones and Birthdays. 
Presidents of the United States. 
Presidents of Mexico. 





Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations. 
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one year (twelve issues) or your renewal (to begin 
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Only $2 for this amazing combination for 
writers—Writer’s Digest for a whole year and 
Webster’s College, Home and Office Dictionary. 
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